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Watch History in the Making... 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


Major Article 


on 


World Affairs 


Every week a major article deals with an important 
problem in world affairs. Each article explores the 
problem in detail, highlights its significance and 
traces its roots in history. The material is presented 
in teachable terms and the text is implemented with 


maps. cartoons. photos. graphics. (See pp. 13-14) 





Major Article 


on 


National Affairs 


\ second major article every week deals with a na- 
tional problem that is timely and important. The topic 
may be an issue before Congress. an economic, polit- 
ical. or social question. or a problem that confronts 
us in state or local government. Presented objectively. 
all phases of the problem are explored. as well as its 
historical background. Related cartoons, photographs. 
charts. and graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 10-12) 





Understanding 


a 


Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
in four pages that are teletyped to our presses within 
a week of the date the magazines arrive in your class- 
room. The “What's Behind It” section of major news 
stories highlights the significance of important news 
events. From time to time biographical sketches of 


prominent persons are presented. (See pp. 19-22) 





Every week we present an interview with an out- 
standing man or woman of noteworthy achievement 
who has a moral and spiritual message for young 


people today. (See p. 6) 





Important news events are discussed with relation to 
the history behind the event and the forces which 
helped to shape it or bring it about. These articles 
show students vividly and dramatically that today’s 
events have their roots in the past and that the study 
of history makes them understandable. (See p. 22) 





Each issue features a forum discussion article in 
which all sides of timely, controversial is#nes are 
presented. with the arguments for each side given 
objectively and logically. The arguments are preceded 
by an introduction which presents the background 
necessary to an understanding of the question. These 
forum discussions train students to organize and 
evaluate information, to weigh the evidence on all 
sides of a controversial subject. and to decide what 
conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on the 


evidence available. (See pp. 7-9) 





The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
tents of the issue and tests facts. ideas. and vocabu- 
lary found in the issue. A variety of testing devices 
stress map-. chart-, and graph-reading skills. The four- 
page semester quiz at the end of each term tests stu- 
dents on material covered during the semester. (See 


pp. 15-18) 





Students are invited to air their opinions on any sub- 
ject of interest to them. All letters that reach our 
office are read with close attention. to enable us to 
select the most interesting letters for publication and 
to help us know what students are thinking. Fre- 
quently the controversies that develpp in this depart- 


ment take on the character of a forum. (See p. 3) 








Each issue features a crossword puzzle selected from 
contributions submitted by high school students. The 
puzzle is a weekly favorite with students and each has 
awentral theme such as history. geography. literature, 


sports. ete. (See p. 5) 





Short story selected for literary merit and appeal to 
students of high school age (see p. 28); life adjust- 
ment features—Boy dates Girl (see p. 24), Your 
Health (see p. 23), sports (see p. 23), film reviews 


(see p. 30), Camera Angles, Stamps. 
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Plus These “Extras” at No Extra Cost 


CONGRESS AT WORK == 


Congress at Work) 
the S3rd Congress 
iry 18 Supplied to 
Student Subscriber to 
lastic at No Extra Cost 
} 


rough under ndit I ongress 


ning Febru 
Senior 





is citizens 

ss at Work 
ases of Federal lawmaking in con 
what Congress is, how it is organ- 


Ww 


From the Table of Contents 


swer primer on major facts about Congress 


onstitution 


mes a law 


interview with a typ al Congressman 


nwress 


pressure groups influence legislation; meth- 


~ t 

pages, police, clerks, ete 
v Congressmen keep in touch with 
letters 


Congressman petitions, etc 


yn terms necessary to understanding the 
members of Senate and House 


at Work 


Plus These Special Issues 


The tascinating story, told in text and pictures, of how 


ndustry uses research to improve old products and de 
velop new. This special 32-page section, bound into the 
March 


fnde n este 


} 


IS issue, will have strong vocational appeal for 


d in science or engineering as a careet 


: , ' 
igricultural progress, told in lively 


How modern farming has been 
nistry and machinery, and how life 


has improved through modern tec! 


Science 


on, sponsored by General Electric Com 


! 
vour students a glimpse of the marvels of 


nodern science—tells America’s vouth, through a fasci 


nating assembly of photographs and drawings, the awe 
nspiring ry of the latest developments in scientific 


hoy } 


esear( and shows how they serve as starting points 


leading to even greater marvels to come Bound into 


February 11th issue 


SENIOR 8 HOL ASTIC, put 


t Day Ob under Act of ts copyright 


aining Part 2 separate which are 20¢ 


Aids for the Busy Teacher 


Teacher-Prepared Lesson Plarin Every Issue 
Fac h 
detailed lesson plan prepared by 
school social studies teacher. (See pp 


desk copy which the teacher receives includes a 
an experienced high 


6-T, 7-T.) 


Teacher-Prepared Test Material in Every Issue 


What Do You Know” 
student-testing material on the 
variety of testing devices are employed with the 
developing social studies skills. Once each term the quiz 


quiz page in each issue provides 
contents of the issue. A 
aim of 
semester quiz. (See pp. 15-18.) 


s expanded t 


| ya four-page 


Scholastic Teacher 
Once a month the teacher edition wrap-around is ex 
panded to a full-size magazine that is a professional jour 


fal of vital interest to educators on all levels. 


Planned with the Help of Teachers 
The editorial program of Senior Scholastic is planned 
with the help of our Editorial Board, 
consists of classroom teachers and supervisors. Each spring 
the board meets with the editors for a detailed critique 
of the editorial program. Following the meeting with the 
Board the with the 
Advisory Council to review and formulate edi- 
Members of the National 
cil are listed on page 7-T. 


Advisory which 


Editorial Advisory editors meet 
National 


torial policies Advisory Coun- 


Student Achievement Awards 
Social 


finished in 


handsome emblems 


Keys 


» splendid incentive build 


Science Achievement 

gold and | bronze— are 
ers to be awarded to outstanding students in social studies. 
Students prize these impressive keys which are supplied 
as lapel buttons or necklace or bracelet charms. Two to 


each class with 20 or more subscriptions without charge 


* This is the TEACHER EDITION of Senior 
Scholastic. The Weekly Lesson Plan ap- 
pears on pages 5-T and 6-T. The edition 
which students receive is found between 
pages 4-T and 5-T 


This Card Will Bring 
Senior Scholastic 
for All Your Students 


To order Senior Scholastic please fill 
and mail one of these cards. Tentative or- 
ders may be revised within three weeks 
after receipt of first issue. In the margin of 
the card, write ‘Send Social Studies Keys” 
if you wish to receive—free—two Social 
Studies Achievement Keys to use as incen- 
tive awards. Keys are available to teachers 
ordering 20 or more copies. Please relay 
the second card to another teacher. 

Price: 65¢ per semester (15 weekly is- 
sues); $1.30 per school year (30 weekly 
issues. 
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Snapshots really rat 


Its a big thrill to go over pictures of the gang and the sports you've 


shared together. Every picture's a keen record of a good time —of good friends. 


They'e fun to take !_and so popular, everyone will be asking for a print. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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‘All-Americans eat hot Quaker Oats- 


The Giant of the Cereals! 


4 All-American Swimmer and Film Star 


ESTHER WILLIAMS says: 


ALL-AMERICAN ATHLETES like Esther Williams can give 
you a tip! 

This slim-hipped, vivacious mermaid swam her way 
from national aquatic meets to film stardom. Good 
evidence of her talents and enormous energy! 

And Esther knows that hot Quaker Oats is wonderfully 
delicious, wholesome, low-cost nourishment. 

Now, a leading State University has tested 14 nationally 
known breakfast cereals. Both hot and cold. Of various 
shapes and kinds. 

And Quaker Oats was proved to be tops in life- 
giving protein! 

So do as Esther Williams does! Eat creamy-delicious, 
hot Quaker Oats often! It’s the breakfast 
for glowing good looks! 


QUAKER Oats 


see ESTHER WILLIAMS 1s >) UIss 
“MILLION DOLLAR fis 


MERM AID” M P . E 
olor by Techniceler . OATS 
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HOT QUAKER OATS 
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Can you pass this 
breakfast test ? 





Breakfasts a 


wre important. Leading universities and nutrition laboratories have spent thousands 
of dollars and thousands of hours to prove it. Here are some questions and answers about break- 


fasts. See if you know the answers. And it’s important enough to try your folks on them, too. 





1. Do better breakfasts mean better grades ? 3. What's the best breakfast for you ? 


Phat depends on your age, what you do, and what you like. 


Ve bye se youre more ¢ ent in evervthing vou do 
n vou ¢ ood breaktast. For ex unple n tests con But, here are some vood rules to follow. Remember. break- 
iit unive ities, it was de monstrated by fast should include one-third to one-quarter of your daily 
easurement that secretaries tvped faster, requirements of proteins, minerals and calories. Remem- 
itely and with less fatugue after eatin | ber, too, that bread belongs. Bread supplies lots of « nergy 
kf Your good breakfast will help vou not only to plus many of the important nutrients you need for going 
n sports and sovial activities. ind growing Fat good bre ikfasts of foods you like and 


include bread in some form in every breakfast every day. 





4 
j is - 
= Penny for penny — enriched bread 
& provides more of the things your body needs — more 
generously — than any other food. a 

















2. How do you break bad breakfast habits ? SF i 
! 


America’s worst breakfast habit is the “gulp and run” 
breakfast. Try getting up earlier to assure yourself plenty 
of time to eat breakfast before you leave for school. And 
you can make breakfast easier to fix and faster by taking 
advantage of modern food packaging. There are frozen and 
canned fruits in variety...canned juices and concentrates 

ready-to-eat cereals and all the varieties of baker’s bread 


t nak r breakfast easy quick ind nourishit 
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> YOU PLEASE 


da. 


- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 


—> wee 





of living, eventually to combat com- 
munism 

There would be no other alternative 
for the people of Iran, of whom 95 
per cent are extremely poor and hate 
communism for religious and _ patriotic 
reasons, but to seek refuge in commu- 
nism. That is why we nationalized our 
oil industry and expected Britain to co- 
operate with us as a member of the 


free world. But unfortunately she put 









Versus Blue Jeans 
Dear Editor: 

I was surprised to 
Scholastic that a girl in high school 
approved of wearing blue jeans to 
I think that any girl who is 
preparing herself to go into the busi 

(Continued on page 25) 


read in Senior 


school 





Answers to last week's puzzle 




















































































































































































































of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We T 
want to know what’s on your mind. us under heavy financial pressures Cie iciiit E|TIH elt 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters thinking that it would bring Iranians J TIOJRIE LjA/I{R H 
Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth — into line and solve the oil problem. O;R P/O|W/E|L/LIS DIA 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.—The Editors. We do not wig get “maximum L A\P NiriGlele HIOIN 
concessions from the west, as you T a 
lran Speaks Up stated. We are rich enough, potentially, S|N/AIP S|AIN FIO}R|O 
Dear Editor even to help “western democracies” if O|E/R Dd AALS 
Thanks for your article about Iran Britain would stop her shocking blun- NIEIAIL i a: E'ILISIE 
which ippeared in the October 8 issue ders _that spring from a colonial state MioIRIE ilolcly 
Senior Scholastic of mind which was fashionable in lilo xly lz slwii im 
I think I have the right as a reader Queen Victoria’s time Lil N j 
| 
f Senior Scholastic to say what I ple ise Our people s resistance against com A,R/V 2) O|N/E 
You would notice that the present munism, in spite of the serious eco MIAININ PIUIN NIOITIE 
I = Le Read Lb = 2 
iovement of Iranians to nationalize nomic situation which they are facing ANT BIOINIE/S DIE|T 
the oil industt s thei vereit s admirable ra r ~ roa | 
heir il indu cs ei! vereign is admi ; RIS TiR|1 G|Gle[R RIM 
right It is not merely to get more pronts Viahmood Seirafi-Zadeh = ] a Rie ae rE 
from the oil resources but also t up Sharaf High School LR AIL. BLES! D E | 
vot feudalism and e th indards Teheran, Iran GIRIAIN|T OME INS 
RSID, y 
1. Mount iS 1. Female p - 3 a - 
= ; ap eediin, > Trunk : in body. By Patricia Kohler, Fenton (Mich.) High School 
nate, ¢ M Neg . nsv * Starred words refer to Eisenhower appointees 
| 4. Pre il a int 
. ( Shermar ' 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 it 12 
, , , On 
mgs ; 7. Myself 
17. ¢ x , - oo : 13 14 15 16 
Hand 
bay 10 Re y er 
18. | is - 17 16 19 20 
21. D 1 | ll. Ma 
( Art I 12. Atfirma 21 22 23 24 25 
I M 14. Gr up in 
? B slands 26 27 28 29 
LY. Retr i yr.) 
Vy ‘ 
S ( é - . ; 30 3 
~ . Fir Ira bbr.). 
Heigh r). 24, ¢ “ 32/33 4 5 36 
Insect 95. Le 
Ka r.) S f S les te 37 38 39 40 4 
7. M I t Foster Di 
T yk V l] 
10. Grow ) a 1k. Sta a2 43 “44 
re J . oe 0) Adiministrat assistant 
; Em ] a 45 46 47 148 
1f Na d | S - } 
FY wal M , N.. 3. Golt mour . 
H 34. Mexican dollar 49 150 5 52 53 54 
a = 38. To be Sec. of Defense, 
Sh. EN Charles |} a 
19 M t om ¢ ears % 7 a” 5 59 60 
the 10. Profound re 
Bi. 4 ical ib I 41. Theoretical unit of work. 6! 62 
sa n 43. National Guard (abbr.). 
54 yf sical ] 14. Refine iron 
5. On top « 15. Pierce Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
°58. As Federal Security Ad 18. Periods of time in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
ministrator, Mrs. O 50. Suffix denoting “native which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
Culp Hobby will super an rf E knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, of which ot least 10 must be 
ps the psn tra es oe See related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
ae. - — WS. S Rene TOL here must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
6 D ited Sex Ag 6. Addition to a letter ? : : 
culture, Base T ahbe.’ sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
°62 \ I Baker ‘ 57 Indefinite articl original and his own work. Give name, address, school, and grads. 
will be Treasurer of t 59. Correlat for either. Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 


10, N. Y. Answers in next week’s issue. 
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INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Last Man 
From Bataan 


Meet Carlos P. Romulo, the Philippine 





Delegate to the United Nations 








E WERE si i t gates’ lounge at the United terrible days that followed and was the last man to lea 
Nat t windows that overlook New York's Bataan. General Romulo is one of the few men left alive to 
ist I te the story of how 7,000 Americans and 75,000 Filip nos 
| 1ou weasted Diue sult ie ed ! giit their heroic but h pele ss rattle against 2504 U 
ie earnest His round almost | é 
serious He says the reason his countrymen tought so bravel 
The | t t s for both big and small countries it their treatment by America had been so fine. They kn 
line it is a court where the ve won t vould be independent some day. We 
| , lik urs it is a place il nd the | ppines became indepe: nt on 
qu 1 ¢ ‘ } ‘ . ] 46 
| ( ( Pt Vhen t San | icisco in 1945 t 
| S ind ‘ { t is irter f the 1 ted Nations there was a | t 
{ t of U.N : g eXa Ge il Romulo play 
4 Va | es ‘ t thre irt in these t t there 4 has t pe ; 
oe haus t ; P — foug He insisted that the wv } 
\ id. J vea t ust be ‘ It 
nittee W 5 » ° . 
Man of Deep Religious Convictions 
; AC a | t | t i ili il 1 \ te { n t ne I t 
é ud zood I 
. ( ¢ 1 it was decid 
\ Se ¢ I uve I t pti it Wa 1eclde 
t General A \ just ninute of sile 
‘ en What General R ected President of the Assen 
) s tf x i t 1s te ] e’T 
ivel t ‘ e he is toda ’ Af - 
ae . Be ES ee 
\\ \ i | Be Hi la \ i¢ . . an Ue . 
of | ia + avainst A ; Almighty God to give us the courage and 
} 
tnak ‘ } n Spain in 1S9S8 I ne responsibiltie 
| , } } ¢ devils” and } I \ for a minute and that was that 
i i 4 is i 
from the e best word to describe him today is “bouncy.” When 
trom them 
. — en ee Eee ee De ee 
id a United Nations then,” General Romul of In a meeung oO! e kind he seldom sits still. Since 
] vouldn’'t ha heen all that fightin ighl PO} he usually is a crowd around hin 
{ A | il ‘ Lae i Lik 
thous le wouldn't have been killed His ippearance e delegates unge. smiling broad i 
' ee ' : = } 4 
¢ ( gates 5} rmen in just 
4 teff . 
“| Learned That the Average American Is Fair triends. He speaks quick ind alwavs gestures 
H loes not think i eople uld disobe their I 1S 
in this ca ed He made friends with an When I got him to sit still long enough for this intervie ’ 
} 1 1.3 } 
\ 1 sergeant and t 1s \ ie learned to spe ik I telt that I id really ace mplished something j 
glish. Finally he went to the l ersity of the Philippines But when he presides at a meeting he rules with a1 } 
i \ b ew s ty nt that | government sent him 1. He car ind has, shut up the most imp rtant spear | 


; I wa king [The still | ked General R ! » if he thought tha 5 
r \ i nm le l take a il interes the United Nation 

Why, the United Nations is really for yout } 
, ‘ sm followed \ e passing aw We know we have eC 4 ; 

nportant two World Wars. We want them to walk in the f 

\f I nent peace 
Phil i is a knew that he was thinking of his four sons 
‘ \ roy t through the RALPH CHAPMAN 
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A pro and co 


= the best care 


ay araN 


Which door should be opened by the young person starting on a 
career today? Where do the greatest opportunities lie? What 
are advantages that each one has? What are the disadvantages? 


trv, or ¥ urself? S 


ABOUT THE QUESTION ry 


The 1,250,000 young men and women graduating from 


working for their 


Which 
Way 


Opportunity? 


n discussion: Does government, 


private industry, or self-employment offer 


er opportunities? 


yme six and a half million Americans are 


city, county, state, and Federal govern 





‘ : : , , ; 
gh school each year face the primary career problem of ments. About forty-seven million are employed by private 
eciding whether to go to college or to work. If they make industry, big and small. Millions are self-employed, in busi 

the latter decision they face a three-way choice, the same nesses they have created or taken over for themselv« 
ie they will face four years later should they decide to vo Where do the greatest ypportunities for ady t, 
to college ecurity, success, and satisfaction lie? Here are the p: ! 
} 1] Y 1 } ]iy +} ; 
For whom s 1 you \ ent, private indus- cons of the matter: 
Does Private Industry Offer the tions average five to ten dollars more the widest career pportunit t 
: : 
Greatest Opportunities per week than their Government-girl world has ever known.” Opportunities 
counterparts, while industry pays its are so varied and ability so well re 
1 professionals often thousands of dollars warded that you are limited 
4 more a year than government can. So what vou can do and want to d 


1. Private industry offers the greatest 
financial returns. 


Ne er govern st nploy 
ent can tch the sala ales of 
I 1 today by Ame in s large 
I small, scales p luced eC n- 
petition and a skilled nark 
Business und indus ni to 
yay not on] i “living” w t s i 
th price for the talent they need 





StenograpM®rs in private organiza- 





The statements quoted in this “Forum Topic of 
the Week” were prepared especially for use in 
connection with the forum at the request of 
Senior Scholastic. 


cial legislation and labor unions provide 


, 


security to supplement these wages 


2. Private industry offers the greatest 
variety of careers with no ceiling on 
rewards. 


Whether you want to be 


i pre ( 
\ r a nuclear p st, a diet 
I l l 
( cosmetician, private indust 
1 , 
ce for you, a place you can 
, , 1) 
take, keep ind change as you will 


Che Horatio Alger story of office 
to-company-president is being repeated 
daily in private business and industry 

Marion B. Folsom, chairman of the 
Committee for Economic Development, 


points out that private industry provides 


3. By contributing to private industry 
you are strengthening the American way 
of life. 


Free ¢ mmpetitive enterprise is the ba- 
sis of democracy. We have the greatest 
produ e machine in the world, the 
highest standard of living, fullest em 
ployment, and largest per capita income 
bec use our economy is iS¢ | on pri 
vate industry 


By working within the freé enter- 
prise system, you are sharing in a com- 
petitive market where ability shapes 
your destiny. And you are strengthen- 
ing the democratic bulwarks of inde- 
pendence that make for social progress. 








4) NON-AGRICULTURAL 
EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE U. S. 
ONS 
- 46.4 


PERSONS 


ALL OTHER 
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PUBLIC EMPLOYMENT 


IN THE U. S. 
7 MILLIONS OF PERSONS EMPLOYED 
i 6.8 tora 
p | STATE 
AND 
3.2 4.3 LOCAL 
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Never before have young people been offered so many career opportunities! But 
where are the opportunities greatest? In private industry or public employment? 


NO! 


Private industry offers no security. 


tabi of te in 
' - 
i " i}] 
‘ s i el 
\ , 
t t 
] yg out ! usiness 
t i t VOI hout 
| ( empiovee in Di te 
1as ttle security ¢ 
h lary and the gooc 


2. Private industry creates little cogs 
in big wheels. 


bigeye ll the time Generally its 
| ee re highly expendable ind 
eplaceable., Ability and loyalty 
t ly } the boss's no-talent 
1 t vant ut job 

In son large organizations, where 
Val ‘ | cies are not carefully 
lev ! Frank W. Abrams, chairman 
* Stand 1 Oi of New Je rse points 

' t flered b k 
i ‘ i a t 

1 | | ti t 


ifort in realizing that one may 


i ll 4 
levoting his life to enriching private 
terests. even though one “makes a liv 
r’ while doing s 


Does Government Service Offer 
the Greatest Opportunities? 


YES! 


1. Your job is as stable as your gov- 
ernment. 


Government ervi ( l service 
ot the political JOD ¢ wcquires 
through appointment from a friendly 
party in power—olfers career security 
without parallel. Che government work 
er Is rare ly at th merc of an individ 
ual’s v . WI economic depressi mn 
nay ri belt iaieicaien In govern 


ment as well as the community, the 
vernment worker can rest assured 

that the government won't go bankrupt 
decide to go out of business 

Salaries are “modest but reasonably 

lequate,” Ernest ¢ Johnson, mete 

logist-in-charge of the Weather Bu- 


rea t Albanv, N. Y., says, and ad 


ince it ‘usually moderately fast.” 
Government far outshines private 
lustrv in tenure and retirement pro 
ns, Curtis E. Warren, Office of 
Price Stabilization official, believes. The 


nt worker has a stable posi 


ipportunities for idvancement, 

ind good vacations, and sick 

‘ llowance. His future is safe 
mrded by i excellent retirement 


2. The ‘Merit System” provides career 
squats in the broadest sense. 





Race re i nd economic and so 
i b ck Te nean Ing In gov 
ernment service vhich truly offers 


> basis of 





personal merit alone, gauged objective- 
ly through examinations. E. J. Christie, 
Weather Bureau chief in New York 
City, finds that in government “the 
fields of endeavor are practically with 
out limit.” 

A government “career man,” U. E 
Baugham, Chief of the United States 
Secret Service, started out 25 years ago 
as a clerk stenographer in the service 
“The financial returns may be less than 
in other fields iw says, “but the op- 
portunities to serve the peo] le and the 
nation, and the security provided by 
civil service regi ms, provide a feel- 
ing of accomplishment and satisfaction 
which more than ompensates for the 


| 
lack of great ;onetary rewards 


3. There is no greater work than that 
done in the service of one’s country. 


Democracy is government of and tor 
important, it 
“by” the people. The individual who 
devotes his abilities and loyalty to | 


the people but equally 


iis 
government on a local or national level 
is literally fulfilling his democratic duty 
For bevond “interesting work. sound 
salaries, training and promotion opp 
tunities,” Oliver C. Short, director of 
ersonnel for the Department of Com 
merce, says, the government offers 
ployees in opportunity to ike 


their contribution to the ultimate wel 


fare, strength and security of the na 
n and to receive wie deep sense of 
rsonal satisfaction that comes from 


such a contribution. 


NO! 


1. Government service curtails the in- 
dividual’s freedom 
Al the ugh not as stringent as militar 
ervice, civil service densands that the 
individual surrender many of his rights 
free citizen. In many cases one is 
forced to follow the intricacies of a 
bureaucracy, with policy set at the top 
ind filtered through the rulings of often 
archaic regulations. And it is not the 
government emp! vee’s privilege to 
reason why 
One of the most important rights ot 
itizenship, political activity, is re 
stricted by such measures as the Hatc! 
Act. And regardless of civil service 
tenure, the worker is sometimes harried 
by the “investigations” that are the o1 
der of today. He may also find at his 
} »b may he at the mercy ot pe V poli 
tics, for new administrations are prone 


to show that economy begins on their 
| 


me grounds 


2. The government worker is a punch 
card in the biggest bureaucratic business 
machine in the world. 


Once ! ’ erninent service the 
I He is a 


ker | ‘ s individuality 
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name and a record, not a human being. 
Even advancement comes too often in 
statistical terms, and is frequently pos- 
sible only when an examination is given 
and a vacancy exists. 

There is no way of making a “clean 
start” in civil service, for your record 
follows you wherever you go. You have 
no choice of “boss” and sometimes are 
at the mercy of a political head of an 
otherwise civil service bureau. The 
“merit” system is based on points and 
charts and makes small allowance for 
personality factors. 


3. An expanding bureaucracy paves 
the way to socialism. 

Government has already taken over 
many of the rights and functions of pri- 
vate business and industry. A growing 
bureaucracy destroys the initiative and 
individuality that have characterized 
the growth of the American economy. 
Government employment makes one a 
servant of the state rather than an ac- 
tive partner in the development of our 
resources or a pioneer in the unexplored 
avenues of our way of life 

Fascist, Communist and other totali- 
tarian governments used bureauc racy 
and an expanding civil service to con- 
trol the people ind destroy the free 
enterprise of their nations 


Does Self-Employment Offer the 
Greatest Opportunities? 


YES! 


1. You know you can depend on 
yourself. 

No one is a better judge of your abil- 
ity, temperament, and possibilities than 
you are. Knowing your capabilities and 
your limitations, you can make your 
own start, create a future, and in the 
course of your career be beholden to no 
man. No man is your master. 

Unbound by tradition or regulations, 
without the ties of seniority and the 
frustration of working for others who 
“don’t quite see it that way,” the young 
person with ideas and ambitions can 
well realize through experience why 
self-employment has been termed “the 
ideal of the American dream 


2. Opportunities are unlimited when 
you are your own employer 

The business world can be the oyster 
of the young person who has something 
to bring to it. 

“The enterprising young man with 
imagination and ingenuity who is will- 
ing to take a few gambles along the 
way becomes the founder of the great 
businesses of tomorrow,” in the opinion 
of George Glass, vice-president of the 
Stanley Kramer Company, Inc., inde 
pendent movie-producers in Hollywood 


responsible for such hits as The Cham- 
pion and High Noon. 

His company, Mr. Glass says, is in his 
opinion “an excellent example of how 
enterprise, ingenuity and daring can 
succeed,” as they have when put forth 
by Mr. Kramer. 


3. Self-employment provides the ma- 
jor satisfaction of making an individual 
or original contribution to society. 


In your own business, whether you are 
making a product or performing a serv- 
ice, you are a vital part of the commu- 
nity. Curtis Warren, of the Office of 
Price Stabilization, describes self-em- 
ployment as potentially “the most re- 
warding of all careers for youth.” 

Mr. Warren observed, “Although the 
the field narrower 


hazards are greater, 
the requirements for capital, ingenuity, 
imagination and te nperament increas- 
ingly more exacting, the challenges are 
more appealing to the spirit of youth. 
With the economy at the 
highest level in our history and full em 
ployment actually a reality, the immedi- 


ate future is excellent.” 


1. The smaller the business, the like- 
lier it is to fail. 


operating 


Small businesses and new businesses 
have the highest record of failure in 
our economy, which is based on bigness. 
Few beginners can make a start big 
enough to develop the momentum that 
keeps a business going. Governmental 
restrictions, taxes, regulation of working 
conditions, and other measures can 
squeeze out the newcomer in no time 
at all. 

Statistics show the discouraging ex- 
perience of World War II veterans who 
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tried to start their own businesses. Even 
with Government loans and_ various 
preference regulations, overwhelming 
numbers were unable to buck a system 
where size is the order of the day, and 
the small man doesn’t have much of a 
chance. 

2. Limited resources and a lack of 
security doom you ahead of time. 


Ideas, on the whole, are a dime a 
dozen. Anyone who has a really good 
business or professional idea can readily 
get backing and recognition from those 
already well established 

Many men have doomed themselves 
by trying to finance an invention or 
business idea on their own shoe-string. 
They have found themselves wiped out, 
their ideas and inventions taken over by 
their creditors. Competition in our econ- 


omy is keen and aimed at the small 
“Johnny-Come-Lately.”. You can’t do 
your best when you don't know where 


your next meal is coming from 


3. The average worker is better off 
today than the average employer. 


While no man may be your master, 
you will find no tougher boss than your 
self. Few employers can allow them- 
selves the bonuses, time off, and extra 
rewards they give their emplovees to 
encourage Or retain them. Further, em 
ployers are not entitled to the many 


benefits our society has legislated f{ 


DD i 
workers—the pensions, sick leaves, so 
cial security, workmen's compensation, 
etc. You are without the protection la 
bor unions give their members. You do 
not have the security of having someone 
else bear the responsibility for the fail- 
ure that may be your lot 

Success in their own business has 
come to only a handful of men and only 
after a long and painful struggle. 
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Mister 


President 


In the great historic pageant that has become part of 


our heritage, Dwight D. Eisenhower will be inaugurated 


January 20 as the 34th President of the United States 





PRESIDENTIAL tnauguration the 
A jlracire i ant of Arne iS 
bn att fold in Washington, D. 

Kven u | not have a seat wit 
he 15,000 w will gather at the South 
ntrance to the Capitol building, you 
may | irticipate by radio or television 
in the hushed moment when Fred 


Justice of the United 
rward with a Bible in his 


1—the ve one used by C,eorge 
Washington. The tall, bald man beside 
m wil ce his left hand upon the 
Book, raise his right hand, and pre 
( slowly ind deliberate 
I DD i) 1 Kisen \ d 
| ll faithfully ex 
t @ lent f the 
re as , sh Tes { 
tect in 
( f the 1 
Wi tary ! 
t | W War II will as 
' , ob : +} 
Pr I it 
er 
uf p "eee 
Leader of Free World 
This ‘ me befor Gen 
Fist tha 2) 
( ( , 
\ y 
1893-9 Gr | ] 
b t ith | 
\ ( vl te ISS 
I ‘ Pre it 
K immediately tol 
tion. Th r the 
‘ ew foe, will follow 
the wor I s carefull The 
President ot e | S. is. as the Neu 
York Times has id, the “predestined 
leader of tl free world His views 


pe 
[he 


ir will 


er soldier-statesman, 
m the 


sub-Tre 
New 


p itrolle 


Southern states had seceded; or 


the late 


York City 


oln rode to the Capitol while 


planing the lives ot 
€ ery whe re 
Presidential inauguration this 
l! have a solemnity that has 


other fateful periods in our his 


hen George Washington, an- 
vas sworn into 
steps of what is now the 
building in Wall Street, 


or when Abraham Lin- 


asury 


tro ps 

the 
when 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt told 


d_ the capital city after 


1 depression-ridden nation that “We 


have nothing to fear but fear itself” in 


the inauguration of 1933 


The 


dents 


are ¢ hapters of 


} 


inaugural speeches of our Presi 


our history. In 


hem vou « see set forth the problems 
ach period ind the polit il ay 
aches ul elected le iders t gested 
meet ese probl 
Like the speeches th Inaugural 
| les, too, reflect the history of each 
period The pal ide on Pennsvivan 
Avenue is a pageant mirroring the life 
i the c« d the rowth of Ar 1 
For l inl Avenue W cn 
s tro t Cay 1 to the Whi 
House e most famous of Was! 
tree It illed the “pat 
I lents 5 ra yn th hirst 
ie Pre i takes after his inaugu 
I that street trom the 
( to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue 
for the time he will remain in 
“Hail to the Chief’ 
The fir American President to be 
I vurated at the present ( apitol was 
Thor Jett He rode up on a 
horse, tied it to a tree, and walked in 
side to take his oath of office. Then he 
rode horse} h lown the street again 








he rsebac k 


Another rider was Andrew 
Jackson, the Old Hickory hero of New 
Orleans. His admirers trooped through 
the mud of Avenue be 
White 


boots to celebrate 


Pennsylvania 
hind him and marched into the 
House with muddy 
his accession to the Presidency. 
Sometimes the rides down the ave 


nue have been rough ones—as was that 


ot James Monroe, whose carriage 
yassed over the street when it was 


Monroe set several 


paved with logs 
patterns for our inaugural ceremonies 
of today. His first inaugural in 1817 
the first held outdoors. It 
moved from the House chamber in the 
Capitol sacked by 
the War of 1812) to 


argument between Senators 


was was 


recently-burned 
the British in 
settle an 
and Representatives over what kind of 
hairs they should sit in 


} 


The 15,000 who will watch the 


Eisenhower ceremonies will sit in spe 
] Con 


gressmen and dignitaries of foreign na 


ially constructed wooden stands 


! 
latform with 


tions will sit on a wooden | 


columned portico under which the 
new President will stand. 

Monroe's 
yut another ceremony which will mark 
t] It was in 1821] that 


ind first plaved for 


second inaugural brought 
it of Eisenhower 
the Marine Corps b 
in inauguration. It has performed at 
every public one since. The music “Hail 


the Chief” is plaved only for the 


esidential pa 
swept down tl Avenue after the 
most significant dey lopment of the 
mid-1800’s—the invention of the tele 
Morse, the 

ount of the 


from his pla ¢ 





inven 


graph. Samuel F. B 
tor, clicked off an ac« pro 
to Baltimore 


stan ls 


ceedings 
mauve! il 


The new 1 


Presidents rode horses or 
uriages in their parades until 1921 
President Warren G. Harding 
retiring Woodrow Wilson rode 


obile to the White 


when 
and the 


together in an auton 


aT de 








—— 


-J ~- 
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House. Harding also was the first carries enormous responsibilities. Un- ment expenses, few men are able t 
President to make his inaugural address der the pressure of this office, men save much of their salaries 


il} ver a public address system often are deprived of even reliance on The President has a large office staff 
1} It wasn’t until Herbert Hoover’s in- close friends and former associates. at his disposal. As late as 1923, Presi 
} gural address in 1929 that radio The President always is called: “Mr. dent Harding had only 31 persons on 
\ roadcast a new President's words President.” Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt con-  hijs office staff. Today there are nearly 
iround the world. And Eisenhower will fessed that she fell to calling her hus 300. In addition. a staff of nearly 80 is 
he the first President inaugurated be- band, Franklin Roosevelt, “Mr. Presi- »eeded to maintain the White House 
fore television cameras which will send dent” ande that she thought of him in itself. Today the White House operating 
jictures of the inauguration across the — those terms more often than as “Frank- — pudget is nearly $3,000,000 a year. 
ion. (Truman’s 1948 inaugural ad- lin.’ 
lress and parade were televised—but In the four years of his Presidential To Carry Out Our Laws 
small segment of the nation.) term the Chief Executive must yield 
| himself completely to public duty. For What does this White House office 
\ American Dream on Parade his endless work he is paid $1 50.000 staff do? The administrative assistants 
Inaugural parades down Pennsyl- 4 yea! which is subject to Federal in- advise the President on problems in all 


inia Avenue reflect the sentiments of Come tax. He is limited to a maximum areas of the Government, as well as on 


; he nation. In 1841 William Henry Of two terms in office—eight vears the effect suggested policies will have 
mop . nsion for him w] The ot 
A. Harrison was followed down the street 2nd there is no pension for n when’ The secretariat pre pases thousands of 
1 parade of wagons bearing replicas he retires. Because of the high cost of — letters daily, many of them requiring 
ad ring replic: > 
; the Presidency, with its many entertain the President’s signature. 


f log cabins and cider barrels—because 
had lived in a log cabin and drank 
er. And in 1948 a great steam cal- 


borrowed from a circus, was 





itured in the parade of President 


Ha ruman—in a day when the 





ry gloried in prosperity and in 
rositv to the free world 
The marching units, the floats, and 
the music in the inaugural parades fea- 
ture the products the boasts, and the 
st-foot-forward of the states. Each 
state is represented. It is usual for the 
Governor of a state—if he is a member 


f the party of the President—to ride 























n the procéssion. For the ” an of two a! 

or three hours, the par: vs down Penn- 42 Persons 
sylvania Avenue carries a picture of f as, 
the country at work and at play. It ROOSEVELT | 


svmbolizes—in a political procession— 
the hopes and aspirations and achieve- 
ments of the nation 


, 
Once the big parade is over, the 
] 





President and his family are expected 


to attend an inaugural ball. This has 











‘ 
| been traditional, although in times of 
great emergency is during World COORDINATING 
1 War II) it has been dispensed with or DEFENSE 
reduced in size. Few Presidents have OFFICES 
danced at their inaugural ball. One of cots 
them, William Henry Harrison, over- 
x did himself and died a month later 
A from a combination of exposure to the 
rainy weather in the parade and too 
much activity at the dance 
h But vou ask. what hap pens to the 


1 Presi lent atter the seoctinn of the in- 
auguration dies? 


“Great White Jail’’ 


He becomes a lonely man. President 
Truman has described the White 
House as a “great white jail,” because 

















) 
of the limitations which the Presidency 
imposes upon the freedom of our Chief 
Executive. The President is under con- 
> "I + . 
ce gas ag eigen v5 Mags Ds HERAERARAREA RARER ARERR RRA R RRA AR RANT 
special police force which Congress 
J ‘ Each symbol = 30 persons Persons 
j created to protect our executives from 
i 


attack. Chart shows how size of the Executive Department has increased in last twenty 
To be President of the United States years. As the job of the Presidency has grown, so has the administrative staff. 
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This is the Bible on which General Dwight D. Eisenhower will 
take the oath of office as President January 20. It is the same 
Bible on which General George Washington swore to uphold 
the Constitution when he was inaugurated as our first Presi- 


a “ 


Molds of inaugural medal will be used to strike one 
medal in gold for the President. Others, struck in 
bronze, will be sold as souvenirs of historic event. 


In addit 
h Congre 
ewpoint 
us ideas 

lot 
relations 


gress 


Congressi yal appro 


ire Of great im} 


I 


lanons 





Without 


many of 


rtawce 


+ 


his policies « innot take effect 
Che Constitution requires the Presi 
nt take a role in law-making. His 
S f the Union ge, delivered 
to Congress in pers v every Pre 
dent since Wils n.s forth his ide is 
what the nator eed o do in the 
ir ahead. His budget and tax recom 
endations must be prepared for Con 
ess before the middle of January each 
ir. Once his over-all program is out 
“cl 1 his fiscal program sugge sted, 
must work with Congress to bring 
ipout 
Every bill whicl asses Congress 
must be app! ed President. If 
he does not ipprove a bill, he has the 
power to veto it. If he vetoes a bill a 
two-thirds vote of eac h house ot Con 


gress 


is necessary to et 


his objec tions 


ct a law over 


par Foe 


4 


we, 
ae 


W. Sherwor t 

dent in 1789, on the steps of what is now the sub-Treasury 
building in New York City. The Bible is about 200 years old 
and has been a treasured heirloom in the possession of a 
Masonic lodge in New York City for the last 195 years. 


Pensa + # 


General Eisenhower, in making ap- 
pointments and in working for his ele« 
tion and that of other Republicans, has 
shown a desire to win Congressional 
support for his policies through personal 
compromise He has 
shown a determination to delegate au 
thority to trusted subordinates and to 
follow advice which they 
him. His appointments to ¢ abinet posts 
effort to “united 
tront” government — including persons 
to all wings of the 


conference and 


pass on to 


suggest an weld a 
friendly not only 
Republican party but some Democrats 
in | igh office 
Whether this policy will work for a 
cessful, smooth administration of 
tr Federal Government during the 
xt four vears only time, of course, can 


But Eisenhower's tremendous pop 


ular vote—a margin of nearly seven 
million ballots supports thie theory that 
] ines vast public opinion behind 


him as he tackles his job 
some of the thoughts vou 
} 


near— 


These ire 
might ponder is you watch—or 
the inaugural proceedings on Jan. 20 

And perhaps some dav as you walk 
viong Pennslvania Avenue in Washing 
»n—where the very echoes phe 
storv of America—vou may rec ill seeing 


x hearing the parade that surged that 


stone 


wav in honor of our new President. And 


\ can think of the great, colorful pa 


| 
rades that have 


passed into our history 
mv that avenue 


gy And you can know 
it vou are part of that history and A 
duct of it and the hope of its future. 


F WSasinigion, 
Nee ee 


rie SoeR aa 


’ hy Canatiiruiim 
> oe a 





N t of the Anetent York Masons 
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WO wartime “buddies” are to hold 
a reunion in New York City early 
this month. One is a 78-year-old Eng- 
lishman. The a 62-year-old 
American. Both are outstanding military 


other {s 
men; both are outstanding statesmen. 
Each has in the very recent past risen to 
the highest political post in his country. 

The two men are Britain's Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill and U. S. 
President-elect Dwight Eisenhower—the 
leaders of the world’s two greatest de- 
mocracies. 

Important—almost revolutionary— 
changes have taken place in their coun- 
tries in recent months. 

In the United States, last November, 
the American people voted into power 
a new—Republican—administration, 
headed by General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Next week he is to be inaugu- 
rated as the Chief Executive. The na- 
tional election brought to an end 20 
years of Democratic party rule 

In Britain, in October, 1951, the Con- 
servative party—led by wartime Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill—regained 
control of the government. The Conser- 
vatives secured a majority of the seats 
in Parliament, 321 to 303 for the Labor 
party. The Conservative victory brought 
to a close six years of Labor party rule 
in Britain. 


Britain’s Economic Plight 


Since Winston Churchill’s last visit to 
our shores in January, 1952, two historic 
events have occurred in his country: 

The first event was the death of King 
George VI on February 6. His older 
daughter, Princess Elizabeth, 21, in- 
herited the crown as Queen Elizabeth II. 

The second event took place on Oc- 
tober 3, when Britain exploded her first 
atomic weapon in a secret test carried 
out in the Monte Bello Islands, near 
Australia. Thus Britain became the third 








Britain’s Muffled Roar 


The problems of the “tight little island’ are mainly 


economic, and their answers lie in “trade, not aid’’ 


nation in the world to develop an atomic 
weapon. (The other two nations are the 
United States and Russia. ) 

These are the important changes. 
There are others, less important. But the 
one thing that has remained unchanged 

despite the change of governments, 
the change of rulers, the atomic explo- 
sion—is Britain’s economic plight. 

A British humorist suggested that the 
song “There'll Always Be an England” 
be revised to “There'll Always Be a 
Crisis.” The postwar years have been 
a continuous succession of economic 
crises. 

Why? Is it because the British are 
producing less today than they did in 
the past? No, that is not the answer. 
Actually, the British have increased in- 
dustrial production by some 40 per cent 
since the war. Are they perhaps export- 
ing less than they did formerly? That, 
too, is not true. The value of their ex- 
ports has increased more than fourfold 
since 1938. 


Reasons for the Crisis 


Then why the “economic crisis”? 

To begin with, Britain is truly a “tight 
little island.” On its land area (about 
one-third the size of Texas) live more 
than 50,000,000 people. In the United 
States there are about 51 persons per 
square mile. In Britain the average 
number of persons per square mile is 
540, or ten times as many. 

Even in the “good old days”—say, the 
years before World War I—Britain could 
not produce enough food to feed her 
population. She had to buy abroad 
about four-fifths of the wheat and fruit 
she consumed; one-half of the meat, 
eggs, and dairy products; and one-third 
of the fish and vegetables. That’s Fact 
One. 

Fact Two is that Britain has few raw 
materials other than iron and coal. The 





bulk of the materials needed for her 
industries has always had to be pur- 
chased abroad. 

Add Fact One and Fact Two, and 
you arrive at Fact Three: Britain has to 
pay for the food and the raw materials 
that she buys overseas (her imports) by 
selling manufactured commodities to 
foreign countries (her exports). 

However, the truth of the matter is 
that Britain—for more than a century, 
at any rate—has imported more than she 
has exported. How was she able to do 
it? 


Balancing the Ledger 


Well, in the “good old days” (and 
the best of them for the British were in 
the 19th century), Britain and her Em- 
pire dominated the world economically. 
The industrial revolution had its start in 
England. The factory system which it 
had brought about made it possible for 
the British to supply world markets with 
manufactured goods and to absorb the 
food and raw materials of those markets. 

With the profits from her exports, 
Britain made large investments in the 
Western Hemisphere, the Far East, and 
Africa. The overseas investments, in 
turn, paid off big dividends. 

However, these “fat years” did not 
last much beyond the 19th century. 
Other countries—the United States, Ger- 
many, Japan—rapidly became indus- 
trialized and challenged Britain’s posi- 
tion as the world’s number one manu- 
facturer. 

Nevertheless, even between World 
Wars I and II, Britain was still able to 
balance the ledger between large im- 
ports and dwindling exports by means 
of so-called “invisible exports”—income 
from foreign investments, shipping, 
banking, and insurance. 

But during World War II, Britain was 
forced to sel] about half of her over- 














t to raise quickly large 

5 ( finance the war effort. 
Toda é ger has enough “in- 
ee t ver her unfavorable 
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But the tact remains that Br n 18 


still unable to earn enough to support 
erself. Her trading deficit (excess of 
imports over exports with the rest of 


the world during the first six months of 
1952 was 470.000.000 British pounds 
A 


the equiv lent of $1.300.000.000) 


The \ wid V1 le lemand tor raw ma 
erials and food since the outbreak of 
the Korean war created an inflationary 
piral that has sent the cost of British 
worts sharply upward. But the price 


f British exports has not kept pace 


Moreover, Britain has in recent years 


id to ¢ ype W th the re ived export 
production of Germany and Japa 
These two former enemy countries of 
“n7,..0.3 Us : 

World War II are now competing again 


the British in the world markets 





Burck in Buffal Cour Express 
Britain's problem—getting as much for the manufacture 
goods she sells abroad as she must pay for what she buys 


Strain of Rearmament CALE tlie three year program to five 
us. Thereby Britain is slashing her 


\ severe lrain iB uns treasury lefense spending hy 29 per cent in the 
earmament. As a member of the North — ext two vea 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the British Al] in all. Britain is suffering from 
. ] 1 
sovernmel iad undertaken a three- vhat economists call “the dollar gap” 
ir $13,000,000,000 rearmament pro 1 shortage of lt S. currency Her 
ram. But on December 4, Prime Min dollars are going out faster than they 


W 


ister Churchill told the House of Com- come in. Britain has not been able to 


nons that his government has decided (Continued on page 26 





Keystone photo 


Britain's champion wheat growers are the Turrell brothers—131.7 Young apprentice in Britain’s key industry, coal mining, 
bushels per acre, a world record. Most British wheat is imported works under conditions much less efficient than in U. §. 
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| My class 


Semester Review Test 


Answer all questions unless your teacher gives you different instructions. Questions 
are based on material in Senior Scholastic, Sept. 17, 1952, through Jan. 14, 1953. 


MY TOTAL SCORE__ 








1. Dean Acheson will 
have the welcome 
mat out for him soon. 
Who is he? 





j 6. He booted King Fa- 
rouk of Egypt for a 
field goal. What is his 
name? 


11. If the teams 
played in the area 
labelled “A” where 
would they play? 








2. He is soon to be 
top man in our de- 
fense picture. What is 
his name? 


BR ARS CST IR PERSIE 





7. He calls foreign 
affairs signals for the 
Russians. What is his 
name? 


12. If the teams 
played in the area 
labelled “B’ where 
would they play? 








3. Quarterback of the 
American team for 
the next four years. 
What is his name? 


8. This man is the 
number two player 
on the British team. 
What is his nome? 


13. This player calls 
the signals in Red 
China? What is his 
name? 





4. He lost out for 
quarterback, but he’s 
on the team. What is 
his name? 


. PICTURE QUIZ. in the space provided under 


ture write the correct answer. 





9. This German has 
been playing ball 
with the Western 
powers. Who is he? 


14. Under this symbol 
men are fighting war 
against Red aggres- 
sion. What is it? 





each pic- 


Each counts 1. Total 15 





5. As a university 
president, he handled 
smaller funds than 
he will. Who is he? 








10. This Russian ploys 


in number two posi- 
tion on the Moscow 
team. Who is he? 





15. He is president of 
the General Assembly 
of the organization 
in 14, Who is he? 


Turn page 
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ll. WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
THE MIDDLE EAST? 


On the line to the left of each of the 
I 1. Total, 15 
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the known world oil reserves can be 
i Middle East 

13. What country in the 
produced t) 


of oil in 1951? 


14. What percentage ot the 

iown world oil reserves is in [| > 

15. What bod) r water 

borders the heaviest grouping ol oil 
lds in the Middle East? 

My score . 


lil. WE FACE OUR PROBLEMS AT 
HOME AND ABROAD 


On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements, write the number 
the word or phrase which 
rest mpletes the sentence Each 
Potal, 10 
Div atomic en production 
nrogram of the ( t S s 
government is about 
I Tie year old 
five vears old 
ten vears old 
$. twentv-hve vears 
Since the outbreak 4 the Ko 
call Wal prices i ive 
i riscn 
2, remained about the sa 


3. dec lined slightly 

4. declined sharply 

Since the end of World War II, 
the number of persons emploved 
in the United States has 
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TaNTT 





Total: 80.5 Billion Barrels 
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eaEusting Pipelines 


4D oi Fields 
in Refineries 
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; ETHIOPIA D Guntneaiient 
Russio ond mares r ion in 
Satellites rm 13.1% = Barrels 
10% a: 









Z. ine re ased 

2. decreased 

3. remained about the same 

4. not been determined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

All of the following were major 

issues in the recent Presidential 


campaign, except 

l corruption ind bureaucracy 

2. inflation and price controls 

3. reform of the Electoral College 
1. communism in government 
Campaign expenditures during 
the recent election 


] ] 


1. decreased slightly 


{ 
sed 


remained about the same 


4. have not been discussed by 


the press 


The Unit States maintains 
troops in all of the following 
countries, except 

1. Germany 3. Austria 

2. Japan 4. Italy 


zr, A major issue holding up settle 
ment of the Korean War has been 
1. precise determination of the 
cease-fire line 
2 disposal of atomic bombs 
3. use f Chinese nationalist 
troops 
4. repatriation of prisoners of 
war 
rhe percentage of eligible voters 
who voted in the recent Presi 
dential campaign was about 
1.-10 per cent 
2. 45 per cent 
3. 60 per ce nt 
4. 95 per cent 
i. The country which has received 
the largest share of foreign aid 
grants by the United States is 
1. Western Germany 
2. France 
3. Italy 
+. Great Britain 
The greatest source of revenue 
tor the Federal government is the 
1. tariff 
2. personal income tax 
3. corporation income tax 
4. excise tax 


My score__ 


iV. PROBLEMS IN OTHER LANDS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following countries write the number 
pre¢ eding the deve lopment which best 
matches it. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


1. China __f. Kenya 
b. Czechoslovakia — | Korea 
( Egvpt __h. Mexico 
d. Germany __i. Russia 


e. Indo-China = Turkey 


1. The prisoner-exchange issue is up 
permost he re 
2. The Dardanelles are still controlled 


by this country. 


— 


| 
| 


2 


n> 


—————_____ ________, 

















} 38. Communist leaders want this coun- 
try’s seat in the U. N 
4. Former Communist leaders were 
hanged by their comrades in this 
country 
} 5. Mau Mau have been violent here 


6. This country gained its independ- 
ence this 
7 The French have 
colonial war here 


yea! 


been fighting a 


8 An American ambassador was 
} isked to leave this land 
9 Moslem leaders are defying the 
{ French and British here 
10. An army man forced a king into 
K exile from this land 
11. This country is still occupied by 
the tr Ops of tour powers 
, 12. A new President took office for a 
x-vear ferm in this republic 
My score 


V. READING A POLITICAL MAP 


j On the line to the left of each of the 
toll wing statement write a I if it 
is tree I if it is false, and “NS” if 
ere is not sufficient inform yn in the 
n naps at the right on which to base a 
Y mnclusio Each counts %. Total, 5 
) 
a 1. Democrats won as many states 
i in the Far West in 1952 as they 
{ did in 1948 
i 2. Dissatisfaction with the Demo 
} cratic farm program explains the 
} loss of Iowa to the Republicans 
' in 1952 
| 3. The Re publi ans Won more states 
| in 1952 than the Democrats did 
H in 1948 
} The deep South w is solidly Dem 
| ocratic in both 1948 and 1952 
5. Maine was Democratic in 1948 
and Republican in 1952 
6. Three states which were Demo 
cratic in both 1948 and 1952 are 


Kentucky, Georgia, and Arkansas 
7. The Re publ can landslide in 1952 
was a personal victory for Gen 
eral Eisenhowex 
8. The electoral votes 
for each state is not indicated on 


number of 





the maps 
9. California remdined in the Re 
publican column in both 1948 
j and 1952. 

10. New York remained in the Re- 
publican column in both 1948 

and 1952 
My 


Vi. PEOPLE IN PUBLIC LIFE 


On the line to the left of each name 
in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the field in which the person has 
done outstanding work. Each counts %. 
Total, 5. 


Column A 
a. Mike Peppe 


score 


__b. Enrico Fermi 








GB REPUBLICAN 
We DEMOCRAT 
V///, STATES RIGHTS 






GME repusican 
DEMOCRAT 


c. James Van Fleet 
d. Walter Reuther 

e. Earl J. McGrath 
f. Harold R. Medina 
g. Helen Hayes 

h. Adlai Stevenson 

i. Benjamin Fairless 


__j. Trygve Lie 


Column B 


1. Industry 6. Education 
2. Labor 7. Sports 

3. Politics 8. Newspapers 
4. Science 9. Military 

5. Theatre 10. Law 


11. World Affairs 
My 


score__ 


Vil. DICTIONARY OF TERMS IN THE 
NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following terms, write the number pre- 
ceding the phrase which best explains 
it. Each counts 1. Total, 10. 


a. aggression 

a meeting of political leaders 
a committee of Congress 

a disagreement between two 
labor unions 

an unprovoked attack by the 
forces of one country on an- 
other 


on-~ 


 * armistice 


1. disabled war veterans 
2. treaty of 


peace 


f. 








between two 


8. truce 
sides while final peace terms 


warring 


are worked out 

4 unconditional surrender terms 
agreed to bv the defeated 
power 

bipartisan 

l. approved by two _ political 
parties 

2. evidence of political disagree 
ment 

3. single party system 

4. multiple party system 

bureaucracy 

J. dictatorship of the proletariat 

2. government by the people 

3. government bureau personnel 
involved in complicated pro 
cedures 

4. experts in foreign affairs em 
ployed by the State Depart 
ment 

civil rights 

common courtesy 

2. rights granted to the 
ual by the state to protect hin 


individ 

against abuses by the govern 
ment 

8. rights of workers to leave their 

as a 

against unsatisfactory working 


employment protest 
conditions 

4. right to survey Jend in prep 
aration for dam construction 

excise 

l. a tax based on ability to pay 

2. a tax on goods coming into a 


countrys 








Vill. 


PROS 


iX 1 manul ture, use, OF 
t ot 1 COM modits 
the right of the government to 
raise revenue thr yugh taxation 


point of view of the 


i person to whom he Speaks 
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FAMILY TAX BURDEN «1951 
30% (U.S. FEDERAL INCOME TAX) 


| : 25% 





















$199 


[ones res [rae] [aes [x] 











SOURCE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
} } , j , 
C. Should the televising of colieg 
football games be curtailed 
5. College income from athletics is 
dropping at a time when educa 


tional costs are risi 
6. More fight 


the teams themselves would push 


ind competition DY 
up attendance 
D. Should citizens who do not vote 


he made to pay a fine? 


Force us to vote ind the next 
log il step is to force us to vote a 

ct tain Way 
8 Its not the number t votes but 
the informed vote of a man who 
is studied the issues that counts. 
| Is it desirable for high sch al 
students to hold part time jobs even if 
they d not need them immediate 


economic reasonsr 


). A 


students with their firs 


job provides mos 


part-time t 
opp yeu 
} 

exercise tree! 


nity to a sense ot 


responsibility 


10. Students may think they're get 
ing vocational experience, but 
they are skimping on their school 

! 


work 


} } 
educational televi 


whi h IS Vital 


ton practi al? 


F. ! 


11. Some colle ges are lready tele- 

sting prog! ims which have 

become part of re gular class- 
room work in many schools 


12. Taxpavers are already 
under the 


smarting 


ever-increasing cost of 


education 


G. Should we change the way we 
elect our President 
13. By concentrating ¢ iumpaign et 
fort in a few d yubtful states, the 
chance for cori ipt electoral 
practices increases 
__14. Thi proportionate sharing of 


electoral votes will 
the growth of multiple parties. 
H. Should the President-elect take 


office at once? 


encourage 








15. After the rigors of the campaign 
the President-elect needs an Op- 


portunity to take a rest. 
16.« Methods for the orderly transter 
of information between the pres 
Administration and the in- 
coming Administration are being 
within 


ent 


worked out the frame 
work of the Constitution. 

I Should a Vice Pre side nt be limite d 
to two years in the White House if the 
Chief Executive dies? 

17 The Vice 


dary figure who 


President is a 
shi uld 
entrusted with the great 


litw of heir 


secon 
not be 
respon 
g ( hiet Executive 


for the full unexpired term 


i 
1S. The elected term of the new 
President would be too short 
1. Should there be new inte rplane- 


19. Wavs 


must be found to lay 


down strict rules for nations to 
follow while out in space and 
while exploring and developing 
the resources of other planets. 


, 
-U There has not been en ugh ex 


perience with the problem 


My s 


IX. READING A CHART 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions based on the 
hart above. write the correct answer. 
Each counts 1. Total 5 


2. On what Federal tax is 


the chart based? 
3 What percentage ot the 

family its paid no tax? 
} What 


family units paid $1000 and over? 


1 
percentage of the 


5. Of the units paying taxes, 
much did the larg 





how ‘st group pay? 


My score__ 


X. CABINET SOUP 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following names place a “T” if the per 
is a member of President Truman's 
Cabinet, “E” if he h 
President-elect 
Each count 


son 

as been named to 
Eisenhower's Cabinet. 

Total 5 

1. Herbert Brownell 

>, Oscar ( hapman 

3. Jesse Donaldson 

$. Arthur Summerfield 

5. Martin Durkin 

6. Douglas McKay 

7. Robert Lovett 

8. George M. Humphrey 

9. John W. Snyder 

10. Dean Acheson 


My score My total scora 
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When Stalin Speaks— 


Joseph Stalin, dictator of So- 
viet Russia, has again cast him- 
self in the role of a “lover of 
peace.”’ 

Stalin’s latest maneuver came on 
the eve of Christmas. This time it 
was in the form of a batch of an- 
swers to questions to him in a 
letter from James Reston of the New 
York Times. 


sent 


Q.—At the beginning of a new year 
nd a new Administration in the United 
States, is it still your conviction that the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and 
the United States can live peacefully in 
thie oming years? 
\.—1 still believe that war between 
1¢ United States of America and the 
t Union cannot be considered in- 
ble that our countries can 
mtinue to live in peace 


Q.—Wherein lie the sources of present 


ind 
i, 


world contention, in your 1dgment? 


4.—Evervwhere and in everything 
vherever the aggressive actions of the 
policy of the “cold war” against the 
Soviet Union find their expression 

Q.—Would you welcome diplomatic 
conversations with representatives of 
the Eisenhower Administration 
looking toward the possibility of a meet- 
ing between yourself and General 
Eisenhower on easing world tensions? 

A —I regard this suggestion favorably 

O.—Would you cooperate in any neu 
liplomatic approach designed to bring 
about an end ‘to the Korean war? 

A I agree to cooperate be cause the 
U.S.8.3. is ending the 
war in Korea 


neu 


interested in 


Promptly General Eisenhower 
tossed the ball back to the Soviet 
dictator. The incoming Secretary of 
State, John Foster Dulles, after a 
conference with the President-elect, 


issued the following statement 

“I have read with interest the pub- 
lished account of Mr. Stalin's views 
If these mean that Mr. Stalin has 
concrete proposals to make to the 
ew Administratic ifter it takes of- 
fice, he can rest assured that they 
will be seriously and sympathetically 
received. 

“Diplomatic or United Nations 


channels of communication are al 
Ways ay ailable for suc h pul poses and 
for exchanges of views designed to 
find ways to promote peace and in- 
ternational goodwill.” 

Like Mr. Dulles, other leaders of 
the free world challenged the Soviet 
dictator to prove his sincerity by 


deeds—not mere words 





Understanding 


thee aie 


Writers and 


Behind IL: 
constantly send- 


What’s 
newspapermen are 
ing questions to Stalin or asking for 
Usuall these 


times 


interviews requests 
are ignored. Fourteen since 
World War Il, however, Stalin has 
responded with statements. The an- 
swers to Reston con- 
tained little that was new or surpris- 
ing. So the big question is: why did 
Stalin pick this particular time for a 
message to the world? 

Stalin’s statements in the past 
were designed for propaganda pur- 
poses. And there is little reason to 
assume that his latest statement was 
any different. 

It came soon after Soviet Russia’s 
opposition in the United Nations 
General Assembly to a proposal by 
India for a Korean truce—a proposal 
backed by all member-nations ex- 
cept the Soviet bloc. 
believe that the true 
purpose of Stalin’s latest move was 
to cause confusion and to split the 


questions 


Observers 





meeting be 


Western alliance \ 
tween Eisenhower and Stalin 


and 


leay 


ing out Britain France—would 
certainly be resented by our allies 
However, just in case Stalin should 
mean it, the incom 
ing Eisenhower Administration has 


decided to leave the door open for 


this time really 


possible negotiations. Many Ameri- 
experts on Soviet affairs feel 
that, when the West grows strong 


can 


enough, Stalin will want to negoti 
ate. Maybe the time is now? 


One Man’s Fishing Trip 


One of the longest—and lone- 
somest—transatiantic voyages on 
record ended happily on Christ- 
mas Eve. 

A young French heart specialist 
Dr. Alain Louis Bombard, 27, had a 
pet theory. He believed that a man 
could live indefinitely on raw sea- 
food—and nothing else. 

Jacked by the Monaco Oceano 





INP phe 
FRIENDSHIP AMBASSADOR to Germany is Miss Ann C. Hoeseler, of New 
York shown in the midst of some of her students at a school in Berlin. She is 
one of 19 American teachers now in Germany under the Fulbright teacher- 
exchange program. A German teacher is taking Miss Haeseler’s place at her 
school in New York City. Miss Haeseler says her Berlin students are especially 
interested in U.S. civil rights and states rights problems and in the United Nations 
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graphic Museum, he set out to prove 
his theory. In October he shoved off 
from French Morocco in an inflated 


rubber boat such as many ships 
carry for emergency use in case of 
shipwreck. Alone, he sailed west- 


ward with the “trade winds”’—along 
Christopher Columbus’ route on his 
voyage of discovery of America. 
After 65 days, Bombard reached 
land in the British West Indies. 
How did he live? He caught fish 
and ate it washing it down 
with rainwater and the juices which 
he squeezed out of the fish. Some- 
times he nibbled a handtul of plank- 
ton, the tiny animals and plants that 
Once 


raw, 


float on the surtace of the sea 
| him some fresh 
truit to ease a ache that 
bothered him for a couple of weeks 


Meanwhile, he 


InuUusic 


a Ppassu ship ave 


stomach 


passed the long 


writing and recording 


scientific observations 


lays 


Crime on the Waterfront 


How can racketeer control of 
the world’s greatest seaport— 
New York—be ended? 

The New York and New Jersey 
crime commissions, law enforcement 
agencies of these two states, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation are 
all trying to work out this puzzle 

[he great port of New York has 
750 miles of waterfront in two states 
(New York and New Jersey TI 
port includes 2,000 piers 
and bulkheads that handle cargo and 
passengers from 12,000 deep-sea ves- 


Ww harves, 


sels a year 

The men who load and unload the 
cargoes belong to the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, an 
American Federation of Labor 
union. They have no regular work- 
ing hours and no steady jobs. Every 
morning the longshoremen report to 
the docks. Those who want te work 
form a horseshoe-shaped line for 
what is called the “shape-up.” 


The loading and unloading of 
most ships is done under contracts 
between stevedoring companies and 
the companies which operate the 


Representatives of the steve- 
“hiring 


ships 


" } 
doring companies called 


bosses, go to the shape-up and 
select the longshoremen who will 
work that day. For the time they 


work, the longshoremen make $2.37 
It they aren't chosen from 
they get no job and 
the dav. Only 


an hou 
the “shape-up 


no money tor about 











“| COVER THE WATERFRONT” 





half the 40,000 longshoremen get 
jobs on an average day. 

In 1951 the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee, headed by Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver (D., Tenn.), 
looked into reports of corruption on 
the waterfront. Last month the New 
York State Crime Commission picked 
up where the Senators left off. 

In public hearings the New York 
commission turned up evidence that 

(1) Many New York longshoremen 
are ex-convicts. Many of the piers are 
run by mobsters. They rule long- 
shoremen with guns and brass knuc- 
kles and sometimes have injured or 
killed who tried to 
bring about reforms. Some high of- 
the International Long- 

Association or its local 
criminal 


longshoremen 


ficials in 
shoremen’s 
units were men with 
records 
Many 
ping companies actually 
gangster rule of the docks, because 


the mobsters keep the tough long- 


and ship- 


encourage 


stevedoring 


shoremen under control. Many hir- 
ing bosses prefer longshoremen with 
criminal records. The stevedoring 
business is so profitable that the 
stevedoring companies often bribe 
shipping line executives to get con- 
tracts for unloading and loading the 
ships. 

(3) Some city officials have failed 
to prosecute the gangsters. In re- 
turn, political leaders were said to 
have received contributions and a 
share of the profits. These profits in- 
clude “kickbacks”—payment which 
some longshoremen are required to 
make to hiring bosses for the privi- 
lege of being selected to work each 
day. (The usual kickback: $5 a day). 

(4) There was evidence of wide- 
spread theft from ship cargoes. 

Last month the dock investigation 
moved from talk to action. A New 
York dock union leader was arrested 
on charges of extortion. He alleged- 
ly threatened a strike to force a 
stevedoring firm to employ, as hiring 


























boss, the particulai man ce inded 
by the union. A New Jersey union 
ficial was indicted for allegedly ex- 
$45,000 to halt a_ strike 
igainst unloading a shipload of Rus- 


torting 


sian furs 

It is on the 
bribes to union officials—which totals 
in estimated $182,000 a year—that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
moved into the case Under the 
laft-Hartley labor act, it is a viola- 
tion of Federal law for a company 
presents the 


point of company 


to pay a union that re 
ompany s workers. 
What's Behind It: Who's to blame 
for the conditions on the waterfront? 
Is it the members of thx 
all of whom are personally corrupt, 
but who take no steps to rid them- 
selves of gangster domimation? (In 
1939, Peter Panto, a Brooklyn long- 


shoreman, planned to revolt against 


union—not 


the gangsters. He was murdered. 
Crime Com- 
mission indicated that city officials 


Testimony before the 


had information as to the murderer. 
He was never brought to trial 

Is the industry 
stevedoring and shipping companies 


responsible—the 


that go along in some cases with the 
‘shakedown,” rather than risk strikes 
that would keep ships tied up in port? 
Is lack of police vigilance to 
blame? Is it the public officials who, 
for a fee, allegedly take no action 
against the racketeers and actually 
encourage the mobs to operate? 
Many 
against the present system—say the 
real need is for steady work and 
some sort of job security. These 
longshoremen say that if the shape- 
up was ended, much of the criminal 
control would be broken. Union of- 
ficials and the companies contend 
that the shape-up permits the choos- 
ing of the best workers from the 


rroup of longshoremen available. 


longshoremen —rebels 


France Seeks a Premier 


France was looking for a cab- 
inet—again—as we went fo press. 

Premier Antoine Pinay, who had 
cld office since March, resigned 
December 25. “Ul never go back to 
that bear cage again,” he said 

What's Behind It: The “bear cage 
is the French parliament. It is split 
umong several political parties, none 
of which have anywhere near a ma- 


jority. In order to stay in office, a 


premier must have the support of a 
To gain this 


group of these parties 





Wide World photo 


support, he must present a compro- 
mise program that fully pleases none 
of the parties. 

After a while some of the parties 
in the group withdraw their support 
and the premier and his cabinet have 
That has happened !7 
times since France's liberation trom 
the Nazi Germans in 1944 

France is the “kingpin” in plans 
for European unity. Without a 
premier and cabinet, the nation can- 


to resign 


not make decisions necessary tor 
strengthening and uniting Europe 
Nor can France act decisively in 
other serious crises now unfolding— 
the war against Communist guerril- 
las in Indo-China, unrest in Morocco 
and Tunisia 


THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


THE “HUMAN FACTOR’ 
bodys carelessness caused the tragic 
wreck of the U.S. Air Force Globe 
master last month at Moses Lake 
Wash. (See last week’s issue). The 
Air Force said a crew member moved 
i control handle only halfway from 
its locked position. This opened the 
throttle enough to give power for the 
plane to leave the ground. But wing 
and tail controls remained locked, so 
that the ship could not gain altitude 


some 








37-inch Army Hairdo 


Walter Israel NeHalsingh (left) is a 
Sikh, a member of a warrior group in 
India whose religion forbids them ever to 
cut their hair. Walter was born in Boston 
while his father was studying at Harvard 
University. When drafted into the U.S 
Army—which insists on short haircuts— 
Walter wrote President Truman asking 
permission to wear his hair long. Result 
the Army has ruled that Walter—now 
Pvt. NeHalsingh of Aberdeen Proving 
Ground, Md.—can keep his hair 37 inches 
long. Other Sikh traditions require mem- 
bers always to carry a short, dagger-like 
knife, to wear iron bracelets, and to 
carry a special comb. 


os 


WORLDS NEWEST REPUBLIC 
For 800 vears a sultan has ruled the 
Maldives, a group of 2,000 islands 
southwest of India and Ceylon in the 
Indian Ocean. The last sultan died a 
year ago. By tradition, only an 
elderly, long-time leader in Maldive 
affairs can be chosen sultan. Premie 
Amin Didi, 41, said he couldn't find 
a candidate. The People’s Council 
agreed to his proposal to make the 
islands a republic, and Amin Didi 
was named first president. The 
change-over took place January 1 
The British government will, as in 
the past, handle foreign affairs for 
the islands. 


NEW LINK IN NATO CHAIN 
Three neighbors—all of them = un- 
friendly only a few years ago—are 
teaming up to protect one anothet 
Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, 
with a total of about 900.000 troops 
are reported to have agreed in 
formally to cooperate in defense 
against the armed Communist na 
tions north and east of them. Greece 
ind Turkey belong to the North At 
Ther 
tore the agreement brings Yugo 
slavia part way through the backdoo: 
into the NATO defense set-up 


Quik 
ON THE 


1. Identify: International Longshore 
men’s Association, the Maldives, Dr 
Alain Bombard, Antoine Pinay 

2. Stalin says he (has a new plan 
for ending the Korean War; might take 
part in new efforts to stop the Korean 
War; will sign Korean armistice terms) 


lantic Treaty Organization 


Me Z 
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The Presidents and the Presidency 
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v | since é i pows 
Ke ti ith the isent I 
‘ t S { tl Qe it i id ' ( 
ror el ent t 
‘ , , ! 
i ition he take the lead i 
' prot ly suggest 
overnment polic 
t ( j his State of the 
He nay 1] ( 
i ‘ n it he thinks 
tor the national welfare 
i " ( gress if the 
‘ ivres nm time f ad 
ent. | taking ire that tl 
i ( ted tf 
l t t t t chiet Dude 
t ff t the unit He and 
it | ; timates of how 
uc y tl el ent needs 
t un in ubject to the ap 
| ] ( But Congress it 





self has control of the pursestrings 
decides how the 
} 


raised 


money shall be 


ana 


Party Leadership 


Though p litical parties are not 
mentioned in the Constitution. the 
Pre nt derives much of his power 
{ party le lershiy He is the he id 
f his party while i tf ind he 
peer 0 with its netioeal 

ittee id vit] i ¢ iders of his 
party in Congress. In fact, the Presi 
ent’s success in a¢ ing his obj 
tre th of his control of the mem- 
bers of his own part 

The late Lord Brvce, once Britains 


ambassador to the United States, in 


his famous American 


Commonwealt/ had ch ipter en 
titled “Why Great M Do Not Be 
come Presidents.” It was his conten 


tion that the pressures of party poli 


} ! 
tics in America, the froth and frivoli 
ty f our nominating conventions 

] 
and the demands of corrupt political 


hines push weak and mediocre 


men into public life. Our candidates 
ire ominated and elected, he 
thought, solely because they can win 
votes, and not for the keenness of 
their minds, their integrity, or their 
| hip 

oO! urse there is some ground 
for this unflattering judgment. Yet 
ther historical scholars, including 
bryces own countryman Harold 
i ' ve lenied that the White 
| i tt berth for political 





Through these doors on Jan. 20 Presi- 


dent and Mrs. Eisenhower will enter 
their new home at the White House. 


says Laski 
have 


} icks 
eleven American 

been extraordinarily 
ous men. The 


Presidents 


On anv showings 
Presidents 
able 


iverage quality ot our 


and vigor 


has been at least as high 


as that of British prime ministers 
who are usually held to be the prod- 
uct of more careful training and se 
lecti 


“Great” and “Small” 


In any event, savs Arthur M 
Schlesinger, Sr., of Harvard, a group 
of 55 American scholars of histor 
and government in 1948 combined 


to rank the Presidents preceding Tru 
man according to their private 


judg 


ment of “greatness Their results 
placed six men unreservedly in the 
category of “great”: Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Franklin Roosevelt, Wilson, 
Jefferson, and Jackson; and four more 


i Theodore Roosevelt, 
Cleveland, John Adams, Polk. 
other extreme, same 
scholars ranked Grant and Harding 
worst Presidents. 


as near great 


and 


these 


ur two 

Those opinions may not last in the 

light of history, and they are always 
subject to discount tor 

But the common char- 

acteristic of the men in the top ranks 

unquestionably is their ability to ex- 


nearsighted 
bias 


ness or 


pand and fill with new vigor the 
office of the presidency. We have 
had strong Presidents and weak 


Presidents in our history. The weak 
ones have followed the leadership of 
Congress, allowing outstanding Rep- 
resentatives and Senators to deter- 
mine policy. The strong ones have 
stepped out ahead of the procession 
to make policy and have fought hard 
to carry Congress with them. 

For example, Jefferson negotiated 
with Napoleon the Louisiana Pur- 
chase without getting Congressional 
approval beforehand. Lincoln sent 
troops into South Carolina to quell 
insurrection against Federal authori 
ty. Monroe laid historic 
warning to European powers not to 
dabble in Western Hemisphere af 
fairs. Franklin Roosevelt transferred 
destroyers and naval bases to hard 


down an 


pressed Great Britain, in advance of 
public opinion and Congress. These 
acts did not make these Presidents 
“great,” but they molded both for- 
eign an@ domestic policy for years 
to come and enlarged the prestige of 
the Presidential office 

—Kennetu M. Goutp. 
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“the MAGIC EYE” 


college basketball 


| to start 


F YOU were 
aie now wo ld you like 
the season with a 5-foot 9 inch pivot 
man? Makes you shudder even to think 
f it, eh? 

Al Brightman ich at 
has just such a problem. His | 
is exactly 5-foot-9. But it doesn't seem 
to worry Al. “I should have such prob 
lems all my life.” he sa 

For that littl pivot man is Johnny 
O’Brien, the “Mr. Points” of college 
] , 


basketball. Though one of the smallest 


Seattle U. 


vot man 


players in the game, Johnny O. is a 
terror in the “bucket.” He can do every- 
thing—hook with either hand, fake like 
a magician, and move like a rabbit. 

But his greatest asset is a death 
defying jump shot. Blessed with kan- 
garoo spring, Johnny explodes straight 
up into the air. He seems to hang in 
mid-air. At the very peak of his jump 
he leans back a little and lets go of 
the ball. His shot is soft and deadly 


and practically unstoppable 
Nonsense, you sav? Well, look at his 


llege player 


record. Johnny is the only ¢ 





A ~ a 
ALLOWED! 
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Often start with sudden chills; 
When you “feel funny,”’ it is best 





To go to bed, keep warm, and rest. 






Colds and other assorted ills =f : = 


in history to sink more than 1,000 
points in a single season! He tallied ex 
actly 1,051 points last year, sinking 
53.4% of his shots and averaging 28.4 
unts per game 


Want still more proof? Okay. If 


Johnny can score 517 points this year 


i 


which only an injury or an act of Con 


gress can prevent him from doing—he'll 
become the new all-time scoring king 
for total colleg ireel 


The current record 
made by Nate DeLong at River Falls 
Wis.) State. Johnny entered the 1952 
53 season with 2,386 points. He seems 


is 2,902 points 


dead certain to become the first col- 
legian to rack up 3,000 points. 

And don't think Johnny O. is rolling 
‘em up against palookas. He chalked 
up 43 points against the famed Harlem 
Globe Trotters last year. 

The midget marvel is part of a 
brother act at Seattle. His twin, Eddie, 
is the playmaker of the team—and a 
mighty good one, too. Both starred in 
baseball and basketball at South Am 
boy N.J.) HLS. 





Winter colds can often be nipped in the bud with prompt 


attention. Go to bed and drink lots of liquids, particularly 
fruit juices. Don’t go out until your cold has disappeared. 








Johnny O’Brien 


After graduation, the boys became 
bricklayers. On the side they played 
for a crack semi-pro baseball team 
Johnny was a shortstop and_ terrific 
while Eddie played the outfield. In 
the summer of 1949, the team traveled 
to Witchita, Kan., for a big tournament 

Al Brightman, the baseball-basket 
ball coach at Seattle, happened to se¢ 
the twins play. He was very much im 
pressed with their hitting and fielding 
and talked them into enrolling at 
Seattle. He wanted them for baseball 
he had never seen them play basket 
ball. When the Gold Dust twins re 
ported for basketball and Al saw what 


they could do, he leaned back and re 


laxed he kne ed have 0 coaching 
worries for four vears 

At Seatth johnny 1S illed — the 
Super Chiel, since the team nickname 
is “Chieftains.” He's quiet, modest 
tellow, a fine student and team man 
His vreatest thrill in s ts he ‘ys 


Was raching up ose 43 points against 


I 
the Globe lrotters 
His imbition howevet is 


big le wne baseball He batted 133 last 


} 
to play 


season and has already heard from the 
Dodgers, Giants ind Pirates 

His favorite movie star is Bing 
Crosby. Johnny himself sings a pretty 


good tune. In fact, he'd like to become 


} 


i singer if his pro sports career doesn't 
work out , 

Johr nv 's eakness i food! He 
int keep war rom th stuff His 
oach worries about it. “It isn’t bad 

enough that Johnny is only 5-foot-9,’ 
says Brightrnar He wants to be 
5-by-5, tool’ 

But in the next breath, thinking of 
the O’Brien boys clouting baseballs and 
shooting basketballs, Brightman will 
add Don't pinch me-I might be 
dreaming.’ 


Herman L. Masin. Sports Editor 
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“I'm the wise guy who decided to enlist 
in order to get away from classrooms!” 


“WH AT do 1 care about making 

good grades? They don’t have 
report cards in the Army, and that’s 
Pll be before 
‘Jeeps, another twenty proble ms 
go in geometry—and what good is 
this stuff ever going to do me? Why, 
this time next year I'll be married 
ind ke eping house ” 

You've prol 
like these from the boy next to you 
n history class or the girl who sits 
behind you in geometry class. But 


before agreeing with them, let’s think 
| 


where long!” 


to 
re marks 


vably heard 


t over. Let’s all keep our heads—we 
need them when we have to make 


in important decision 


of continuing in 
th school if you're going to be in- 
lucted as soon as you graduate? Why 


O. What's the use 


ot enlist immediately and get your 
hoice of the servi es? 
4. There are many reasons, good 


easons. This is the best one: if you drop 
ut of school 
uur ever returning to school. It’s much 
easier to continue than to begin again, 
irticularly if you haven’t completed 


now, the odds are against 


ur high school education 


Even if vou're inducted, a_ high 


hool education is still very important. 


Advancement iny career depends on 


wur ability and the amount of school 
ng vou've had. There are good oppor 
tunities for advancement in the military 
service. The Armed Forces operate many 
kinds of schools for the training of tech- 
nicians. A high school education is re 
juired to enter one f these schools i 
100] whe t u can acquire i trade 
it vou ise luter in civilian life 
Should u lat vcome interested 
in using the G. L. I t Rights for finan 


BOY dates GIRL 
fy the. 


cial ald towards a college education, 
your admission to a college will depend 
on your high school record—so keep 
your grades up! 

As for your patriotic contribution to 
the national crisis, our country will al- 
ways need trained technicians and engi- 
neers as well as the infantry. By staving 
in school and going on to college, if vou 
can, you'll be doing your country a 
For the 
is determined by the 


great service success or failure 
of a democracy 
self-discipline which its citizens use in 
meeting day-to-day problems as well as 


in times of crisis 


QO. My “ste idy” is going to graduate 
from high school this June, and we're 
planning to get married this summer or 
next fall, after he gets a job. I still have 
one more year of school to finish, but 
why should I? Wouldn't it be more 
sensible for me to get a job now and 
work and save money until we're mar- 
ried? Anyu ay, u hat’s the use of school 
studies—especially a_ house- 
wife? 


math—to 


A. If you've ever tried to look for a 
job, you should realize how important 
it is to be able to write “yes” after the 
question “High school graduate?” Not 
only will you be able to get a better job 
with this magic passport into the busi- 
ness world—the high school diploma— 
but you'll also be a better wife to your 
“steady.” 

“Your “steady” 
cook and a Jaundress. He wants a home- 
maker. In order to finance a home, you'll 
have to operate ona budget which is 
a daily mathematical problem if there 
ever was one! Someday you may have 
to handle the records of your husband's 
writing—including 


wants more than a 


business, so 
spelling and grammar—should be up to 
par. You must be well-informed in order 
to raise children and them the 
proper background. You should also be 
a stimulating companion to your hus- 
band and a responsible citizen, which 
means “keeping up with the world”—its 
history, government, people. 


1 
geourapiy, | 


your 


give 


Suppose, too, for some reason, your 
plans change and you don't get mar- 
ried, or you do and it becomes neces- 
sary to contribute to the support of the 
family. Could you? 

Your high school education helps you 
to help yourself. Take everything from 
this free education that’s coming to you, 
for later on you'll pay in cold cash or 
equally cold experience for every bit of 
education you lack! 


Q. As soon as school is over, I'm 
planning to join the Navy. I've been 
going steady with a girl for four years, 
but she still has two years of school to 
finish. I think I love her, but I've de- 
cided that it would be fairer to her if 
she began to date someone else, some- 
one who will be around all the time. 
What is the best thing to do? 


A. Your decision is the very best one 
that could be made, so you've already 
done the best thing there is to do. What 
remains is for you to explain the situa- 
tion to the girl, so that she will not be 
hurt or think that you no longer care 
for her. It will be necessary for you to 
convince her of the wisdom of your de- 
cision. You might reassure her by re 
minding her that true love overcomes 
the obstacles of time and separation, and 
that your feeling for each other can be 
kept alive by letters until you return. 

You may be able to help her get back 
into circulation by dating her less ex- 
clusively, by attending more all-school 
dances and parties and by introducing 
her to other boys so that she will have 
partners and dates. She, too, can let it 
be known that she is now “available.” 
A twenty-one gun salute to you and a 
loyal girl in the home port! 


What's on your mind? Do you have 
dating problems? Personality prob- 
lems? Family problems? If you have a 
question which you'd like to have an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 351 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Ques- 
tions of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in future columns. 
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Say What You Please! 


Continued from page 9 


ness world should have grown out of 


the “tomboy stage by the time she 
has reached } schoo] I know she 





would not think of going to an office 
a pair of blue jeans 


Nor would 


with 


ill decked out in 
ind a plaid shirt or blouse 


she think of clerking in a store 


] } ] 
pedal pushers 0 ue jeans on 


It was also stated that jeans looked 
better than skirts with spots or ripped 
hems. I don’t think there is anything 
mor horrible looking than to see a 


ip ot high sx hool ¢ rls w alking the 


Yl 
il 


ls with one leg of their jeans up and 


ie other one down, and then their 
hirts half in and half out 

I know some v rls don’t know exactly 
how to sit when they have jeans on. 
their feet 
the chair 


ibout 


For example, they sit with 
propped up on the radiator or 
i ' } } ee] 
in front of them. Thev care little 


their posture when wearing jeans 

It was OK to wear jeans when you 
were in grade school, but I think we as 
high school girls should have a little 
rae in OUPrse Ive s and ( 


We arent preparing our- 


] 
resS aS @Iris, 


t as boys 


elves to go out into the world to be 
vs, but to be ladies 
Irene Cabello 
Cl arfu ld Pa Area High S hool 
Youth and Politics 
Dear Editor 
We often hear the issue What do 
the kids know of politics?” discussed 
imong adults. They seem to think the 


nterest kids take in such a matter is 
: 


only hero worship and iothing else I 


have that the 
the kids have in a candidate is noth 


worship the 


heard it said interest 
ing more than the hero 
German children were taught by Hitlers 

This year the Junior American His- 
tory classes in mv school went all out 





on an election program. We started by 
studying all the issues and policies of 
the two parties We studied the records 
and biographies of the candidates. We 
le arned how the candidate S were nom 
inated. We learned how to mark bal 
lots and were amazed to find so many 
ballots were marked “void” each elec 
tion because of foolish mistakes made 
in checking them, and remember these 
nistakes were made by “adults.” 

We staged two different campaigns 
ut to regis 


The first was to get pe oplh 


ter. The second « impaign was to 
get people out to vote 
No one took this project as 


serious busine SS to us 


a joke 
was a very 
We realize after al] thi studying what 
it really means to vote 
Beverly Solien 
Moorhead, Minn 
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Ce at , 


Yes, people are talking about the new 
Quiet-riter ...and no wonder! Here is 
performance never before achieved in 
a portable typewriter! When your fin- 
gers touch the Quiet-riter’s keyboard, 
you'll realize that this is the portable 
that can boost your grades, help you 
finish your homework in record ume. 

See the beautiful new Quiet-riter at 
your dealer's and take Mom and Dad 
along so they can see it, too. They'll be 
convinced that dollar for dollar, feature 


for feature, it’s your best portable buy! 
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Exclusive Miracle Tab—Sets and clears 
tabulator stops from the keyboard with 


just a flick of the finger! 

o e ao 
Deluxe Carrying Case and Touch Method 
Instruction Book included. Ask about 


convenient terms. 


AProductot Mlomington #karul 








her special relation to the three broad _ reserve of currencies which other coun 


° e | 
Britain monetary areas tries in the sterling area may exchange i 
/ 14 


for pounds as their trading needs re- 










































Continued tron page 14) 
1. The Dollar Area quire. Britain's chief imports from this / 
tld through sales to It consists generally of the countries area are New Zealand meat and butter, 
tor the goods she needs of the Western Hemi phere—chiefly the Australian wool, Malayan rubber, and i 
U.S. Her exports to the U.S United States and Canada. These coun- Indian tea. | 
lv half the value of her im tries demand U. S. dollars for the goods lo trade with the dollar area and to ' 
U.S they sell. Britain imports from this area be the sterling area’s banker, Britain 
machinery, cotton, tobacco, fats and should have a reserve of at least $2, 
The Dollar Gap oils, wheat, and metals 000,000,000 in gold and dollars—the a 
pag oily pil same way as a bank must have a certain 
sel tik tenia bestia Miiate Chea, a6 ae Sterling Area amount of cash on hand | 
ll if Wiienia Eu pe is ifflic ted with This consists pi cipally ot the na- . However Britain's gold reserve 
ll as the countries in Asia and tions of the British Commonwealth @TOPP' d betwee nu June, 1951, and June 
i except Canada). Their currencies are 1952, from $3,867,000,000 Va 
lar shortage has hit Britain linked to the British pound, and Britain 900,000 As of N vember, 1952, it was 
e hardest. This is because of _ is their banker. She keeps on hand a $1,895,000,000. lhis is still dangerously | 
below the $2,000,000,000 safety mar q 
a = — a on —— in j 
3. Other Areas 
’ + 
These areas are often called the “soft 
et em in your currency” countries. In normal times 
these countries accepted British pounds } 
/ But since the last war they prefer U.S ‘ 
SC. 00 color dollars with which they, too. can buy } 
° nerican goods. Some of thie u 
tries are Argentina, Fran Spain ! | 
he Scandinavian nations 
HIGH SCHOOL n are high on 4 
j And RROW CO J. ' 
Yes ; ve lied _ Exports Must Equal Imports | 
S ppl I igged exe tr »{tc | > SUT up Britain s ecoli tit p MO i ; 
Cut for action and comfort lem is primarily one of “bal x thie 
Wide r of rousing colors ill books t ease her exports to mate + # 
colorfast. And every shirt is WASH- her imports 
ABLI se A Corduroy is Phat’s the “headache” that plagued { 
“Sant 1” (n fabric shrink- the Labor government and today is 
wge no er | still plaguing the Conservative govern 1] 
Arrow Cord s have the new ment 
ARAFOLD Collar, featuring a built- This problem has substantially re 
in tie space and permanent fold line. mained the same. Nor has there been 
Gives vow & smarter look, greater 1uch change in Britain's “austerity pro I 
comfort — worn opened or closed! gram” since the Conservatives came into P 
power. (“Austerity” is a big word cov- 
ering many inconveniences—such as 
sparse and monotonous diet, limited 
supply of consumer goods and luxuries, 5 
ind rationing generally. ) } 
The Britons still have to tighten their | | 
belts. The ration, for example, of bacon ‘ 


ind ham is five ounces per person pet ; 
veek; butter, three ounces; cheese, one 


ind a half ounces; sugar, ten ounces. ; 

To be sure, tea and eggs are no } 
longer rationed. On the other hand, the h 
tinv meat ration was slashed further last 
nonth—from 28 cents’ worth per person 
pe! week to 24 cents’ worth. That's less 
than a pound of meat! { 

| There have been ho basic change ‘ | 
inder the Conservatives, in the govern i 
nent’s “cradle to grave” security pro ' 
gram—insurance against unemployment 





sickness, accidents, etc. Minor revisions, 

} 

ARROW however, have been effected in the { 
TRADE Cluett, Peabody & Co., Ine., National Health Act. Small charges are 

— now made for dental treatment; patients nit 


have to pay a shilling (14 cents) for 


»?>- = 
ties, sports shirts, hand- 
CORDUROY SHIRTS kerchiefs, underwear. medical prescriptions, (These revisions 


makers of Arrow shirts, 





ne tea Sate 


















vere passed when Labor was still in 
n put into force by 
On the other hand, 


power, but have bee 
the Conservatives 
pensions have been increased by the 


in 


government to meet the mse 


present 
the cost of living. 

On the the Const 

yt “turned the clock 
cial welfare is concerned. 

[hey particularly “point with pride” 
o their record on housing. The govern- 
nent recently announced the comple 
tion of 235,000 new homes 1952— 
30,000 more than the Laborites 
finished in one year. The Conservative 
government had set itself a target of 
300,000 homes a year took 
ffice in October, 1951. 


rvatives have 


} tar 


DackK is 


whole 


as 


In 


eve! 


when it 


The Political Picture 
Ett rts have been made DY the Con- 
servatives to undo some of the Socialist 


neasures enacted by the Labor govern- 


six years office 


out 


ment. During their in 
the Laborites had carried 
ot 


nationalized 


a broad 
They had 
(transferred from private 
to public ownership) the Bank of Eng 
the coal industry, civil aviation, 


electricity, 


] 
program nahonauzation 


land, 
the gas industry, cable and 


wireless services, inland transportation 


including trucking), 
steel industry. 
} 


“ 
The Conservatives have 


t 
+ 


and the iron and 
undertaken 


» “denationalize” some of these indus 





ies. On November 18, a bill to return 
the trucking industry to private owners 
vas approved in principle (“second 
reading”) by a vote of 308 to 282 in the 
House of Commons. On November 27 
the governments iron nd steel de 
nationalization bill passed second 
reading in Commons by a vote of 305 


» 269. 
On the political scene, the most sig- 


rift 


nificant development is the growing 


within the ranks of the opposition Labor 
party. A minority group among the | 
Laborites, led by the fiery Aneurin 
Bevan, is opposed to Britain's defense 
nding. The group, though not pro 
(Communist has been iccused ot bei g 
nti-American and favoring an under 





standing with Soviet Russia 


his split in the opposition ranks has 


served to strengthen the government’s 
position, despite its 1 v margin in 
Parliament | 

Problems on the Table 

Such, then, was the pictur it home” 
is Churchill sat for his visit with 
President Eisenhower. It nuuld not be 
<actly a “social call There i nuch 
too much pI ig bu ness f the 
leaders of the Big Tw to tackle 

Here is just a partial list of urgent 
international problems: Kor the cold 


i 


th Russi gene | Britain’s 


yar \ 


own little “Korea” in 
dispute wit 


ind the t 


pian to create 
Comm 
Sire t 


Zealand 
be 


youn 
Pacific @Pact 


pean Defense Community. The prol Understandably, some Americans are 
‘ 
lems literally girdle the globe opposed to the lowering of our tarifts 


Unquestionably, the 


What 


, 
aicament. does 





from the United States? This may be cans are agreed 
summarized in a phrase that has be- Britain, in 

ome in the British press— is our principal ally 
trade, not aid.” It means, briefly, an is in ow 
ypportunity to sell more British-made 


h seek 





comera 
w ith 

carrying 

cose § only one order 
f American Seed 


Iran; relati 
i 
nd under NATO: Britain’s de- 
the U. S. 


tween Britain and the proposed Euro 


most important 
topic will be Britain’s economic pre t¢ 
Churchill 


soods in America. Specifically, the Brit- 
a reduction in our tariffs 


M 1; the oil tax imposed on imports. With lower 
with Egypt tariffs they vwelieve Britain can _ sell 
Middle Eastern enough of its products in this country 
and earn enough dollars to become self 

Australia-New supporting. (See “The Problem of For 


Aid,” 
Se holastic 


, , 
re relationship eign 


They assert that 


want On the other | 


solvent 


the 


REPEATING 
CAP RIFLE 





pack. Some 








a“ 
WRIST WATCHES FOR BOYS & GIRLS 
Roy Rogers Cowboy Watch, 


one order plus $1.75, 
Dale Evans bracelet watch, 
one order plus $2.75. 


Big 19 piece outfit. Sell 


one order plus 75¢ 





fofessional Typs fumet 
———~ottghery Set 


Hardwood 
bow, torget 









COWBOY JR. GUITAR 


DEPT. 




















face, 4 orrows, nylon 
instructions. One order plus strings. Sell one order clus Dent 
Se 75< Please send the 
ELECTRONIC WALKIE TALKIE “JET SWISHER” 


A READY-TO-FLY 
JET AIRPLANE = 


Nome, 





De ce mile r 


) protect our own industries 


one way or another. Britain 


enlightened self-interest (as 
well as in the interest of the entire 
world) to help Britain 






Many prizes shown here and lots of 
others in our Big Prize Book ore GIVEN 
WITHOUT A CENT OF COST for selling 
one 45-Pock order of American Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds at 10/ per large 


extra money as stated in our Big Prize Book. 

Everybody wonts American Seeds — 
they're fresh and ready to grow. You'll sell 
them quickly to your family, friends and 
neighbors and get your prize at one, 
or if you prefer, keep your one-third 
cash commission on all seeds sold. 

GET BUSY, send coupon today for 
Big Prize Book and Seeds. 


Send no money — we trust you 
AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc. 
A-29 LANCASTER, PA. 
(OUR 35TH YEAR) 

OP sre yp 


-omplete g AMERICAN SEED CO., Inc. 
A-29 Lancaster, 


Vegetable and Flower “Seeds 1 will resell them at 10¢ 
B cach, send you the money promptly ond get my prize 
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issue, Senior 


high tariffs are needed 


ill Ameri 


should aid 


| 
and, nearly 
that we 


true and tested. It 


free 


stav strong and 















of the bigger prizes require 
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Flies 500 ft. high. Engine 8, ty 
and jet fuel given. Sell § 
one order 





















The perils of the journey across the veld crocodile, lurked everywhere, lying 
like a log and then moving like light 


were many, but the message had to be delivered ning to kill. Dandawa shivered and 
slackened his pace. He longed ardent 
ly for the comfort of his grass hut. He 

had forgotten about his poem now 
Dandawa stood on the bank of the 
river and tossed rocks into the slow 
burbling current, and nothing hap 
pened. He put one foot into the water 
and then quickly withdrew it Wa-ee! 
His heart, which he had often liked to 
that of Shumba, the lion, had now 
shrunk to the size of a chicken’s. But 
he must carry on. True, Gnona was ter 
» | rible but Dandawa’s master was worse. 
Dandawa’s master in anger was as 
Dandawa’s Message 3" v.cie 
} lted iron, as the drought that 

land And there was 
n il] the g ls 
whe in ostrich ands, splashed ; ne river and 

ot in his w iy did Dandaw i — tow urd the 0] 
r about wildly } } 


a very her 


By LARRY FINN 


He was nearly across whet 
lile surfaced and reared 
' \ ] 7 . 
performance 1a virl of f n. Dar 
| Imost dr 
he preset 


} 
ird and leap 


f mud 
And he 


1 
the 


’ hetweer! 
low was four miles 


veld—and one large 
1 


lion. Dandawa stiffened and 


iistled through his tee th 


work ind VE 
He asked if Dandawa wor Shumba was prowling around 
exchanging r tw Is ¢ foot of the kopje, entirely unaware ot 
The s\ ting I ed the frightened native who stood above 
only for a momen ision im. Shumba peered across the plains 
fore him. and ce isionally, crouc hed, flexe d his tawny 
colored cloth body and then continued pacing up 
Dandawa drank ind down in the same compact area 
As the sun dropped lower, game would 
appear. Shumba would choose a victim 
carefully, stalk and then kill. Mean 
while, Dandawa had to get his mes 
to the | 


master ap ‘ 1 be 


ind 


bungalow. 


m | our The unhappy native seated hin 


shallow at the on the slope and gave himself up to 
ind was the a fit of shivers. If the wind should 
\ e mans change « @ Wa-ee! Dandawa near] 
OSS wept Beside him, now 
] 


the ind flaked with mud, was 





paper that was responsible for his ter 
rible predicament, and he took time 
off to scow] at it and bestow a curse. 
If he ever kraal, he 
thought glumly, he would run no more 
ster. He would ask 


third garden bov instead 
Dandawa pondered this for 


and then, when he came 


returned to his 


errands tor his ma 
to be 
sone 
to 


time back 


earth and looke d round he cise overe d 
that Shumba had gone 
Slow], the 


kopje, moving trom 


native 
rOoCK His 
heart was Huttering | i bird 
but his told him that 
Shumba had left the vicinity for 
important 

He started off quickly at first and 
then settled down to the rhythmical jog 
to him and 
carry him easily to the 
earth. To that he 
was on the last lap of his journey gave 


and joy to 


noney 


se 


comm sel 
more 


matters 


which was second nature 


which could 


ends of the know 


lungs his 


strength to his 


heart 


davs 


and already his mind was two 
when he would 
sit in the shade of his hut 

Suddenly a bull kudu rose out of 
I ft him 
him Dandawa stopped, 
undecided. He and the ntelope looked 
it each other for a moment. From quite 
there was a 1g grunt and 

Dandawa ind the 
ff simult 


ihead to the time 


the grass in front ind regarded 


with wonder 


near 
both 
seemed to tak 

in the Behind them 
Shumba came leap ng in great bounds 


coughir 
ante lope 
neously and 
same direction 
The antelope was ahead and 1 ipidly 


fleeing 


matter of sec 


pulling away from the native 


and it would be only a 
onds before the lion pounced, and yet 
the unpredictabl happened. The kudu 
turned abruptly and streaked off to 
left Shumba Dan 
ran with his head thrown back 


the and followed 


dawa 
trying to 
mt of his quaking body 


W hen 


get every ounce of speed 
He was still 
running Shumba standing ove 
his kill him curiously 
getting down to the The big cat 
had felt a white 


Happing object which the man had car 


watched before 
meal 
vague mistrust of a 
ried on a stick 


It was a very tired messenger who 
stopped to pick thorns trom his teet 
before entering the bungalow stockade 
A rather 
his mud and sweat-streaked body, Dan 
dawa drew himself up and respectfully 
approached the mem-sahib who was 
cutting flowers in the garden. He 
handed her the lette: and, as she read 
it in the fading light 
crossed her face 

“What is it, dear?” her husband called 
from the veranda. 

“Oh, just a note from the Grahams. 
They want us to go to dinner Saturday.’ 


“Blast!” the “Make 


excuse. we can't go.” 


ight to behold with 


pitiful sig! 


a deep frown 


} 
exc laimed 


rell em 


man 


some 


“Career Club’’ Question Box 
Q. I live on a farm, but I'd like to 


find a career in some related field where 
you deal with farmers or farm products. 
What do you suggest? 


4. Consider 
running a 
ed grinding, fruit spraving, cow test- 
livestock or 
trucking, well drilling, chick 
livestock 


a tarm service job such 


whitewashing service, 


ng, mobile repair work 
ther 
hatching poultry are ng 
etc. You in read about these 
farm service iobs e Occupational 
Outlook Handbook, Bulletin No. 998, 
written by the U. §. Department of 
Labor (1951 edition. $3) 


buving 


Q. I am interested in business but 
| can't afford to go to college and take 
What should I do? 


a business course 
A. Why don’t you take the commer- 


cial course in high Clerical 
workers are in great demand and will 


S¢ hool? 


continue to be. Wages—especially in 
the larger cities and Government cen- 
ters—are high. You can learn about 
business while you're earning money. 
(Later you may be able to do college 
work in night school.) 


VU. Can a girl become an engineer? 

A. Yes 
companies employ girl engineers; some 
positions. Indus 
try needs thousands of young engi 
neers. Be take all the math 
ind science that you can in high school, 


General Electric and other 


have very r sponsible 
j 


sure to 
so you'll qualify for college work 


Q. I have thought of becoming a 
school teacher but my family says that 
the pay is poor Can you advise me? 

4. Pay and working conditions have 
improved greatly for school teachers 
in recent vears- especially for teachers 
One ot 


however, is 


in some of the larger cities 
the real joys of teaching 
not the pay. It is thg feeling of hap 
piness which comes to those who work 
to help young people. Thousands of 
elementary needed to 


teach the great number of children who 


teachers are 


few years, 
teachers will 
babies” enter 
school. Science, 
physical 
math are in 

(Teachers with ad 
vanced degrees usually receive higher 
salaries than do teachers with four o1 


are entering school. In a 
additional high 
be needed as the 
high 
economics 


school 
“wal 
junior or senior 
business, 
education, and 
greatest demand 


home 
teachers 


less years of college.) These days some 
teachers find opportunities to teach 
abroad. Either they work for the U. S. 
Government, teaching the children of 
the Armed Forces abroad, or they are 
hired by oil companies or other business 
firms that send workers abroad. 
—WIL1L1AM Fave , Vocational Editor 
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Congratulations! 


Here are the 6 top winners in 


Royal Portable Typewriter Contest 


* 


SENIOR DIVISION 
(10th, 11th, 12th grades ) 


1s: prize...$200 cash 
Paul De Bald 


Mt. Lebanon Senior High School 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


and prize...5100 cash 


*Gayle Vaughn 
Albuquerque, N. M. High School 
Pie Town, New Mexico 


Sid prize. . .$50 cash : 


*Barbara Frances Williams 
North Charleston High School 
Charleston, S. C 


boa 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
(7th, 8th, Ith grades ) 


1:1 prize...$100 cash - 
*Elizabeth Morrison 


Edmond Meany Jr. High School 
Seattle, Washington 


nd prize...450 cash 


*Abby Wasserman 
Alto School 
Mill Valley, California 


. prize...$25 cash : 
*Jane E. McDonald 


Branford High School 
Stony Creek, Connecticut 


*These starred winners also received a Royai Gold 


Portable Typewriter, because their entries were 


signed by a Royal Portable dealer. 


For a complete list of all 206 winners 
see your local Royal Portable dealer. 


And thanks to everyone who entered. 


World’s No. 1 Portable 




















America’ Ss 


/ 
largest selling chees ose cracker 


hine L Sis ITS, 


Colonel Paul Tibbets, the 
} of , 





—) Order the NOVEL 
f=op Vir. Peanut 


Para Mechanical 


Ad 


“P Pencil 


5 pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two 5c PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wrappers. 





mechanical 





he super-smart 





| Mr. Peanut pencil is precision 
| nade of the finest materials 
5 5 inches long n attrac 
tive colors, and carries an 
xtra supply of lead 
a a aser inside 
' borr 





RDER IT TODA 


TO 





W RITE 
PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 

Department 56 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. 











44 i“Good 
Save your money 


iA \4 “Tops, 
MW iA Fair 


don’t miss 


WAwAMAABOVE AND BEYOND 
M-G-M. Produced and directed by 
Melvin Frank and Norman Panama.) 


On A ist 6, 1945 itomic bomb 
it I ie City { Hiroshima killed 
istantly 50,000 | How must it 
] e undet hngertips the 
veapon that i br leath to tens of 
isands of | i is? What kind 

ot man di PI ved the first atomic bomb? 
\hot ind Beyond introduces us to 

Air ¢ 





B-29 it 
\) / B n in intense ly 
f t] 1 g of this i 
I story is told 
| f be ly acted b 
I D e entire op 
; , 
ri me ¢ r 
ha 7 t ir } 
t s Is } 
t her hus 
ur 14 ng more 
yu ] iving him 
il i ne 1 da Not 
the | ) een dropped 
il] \ it e has 
yb» Ta l libbets to life 
great vi fess lames Whitmore 
is t st tv off who must 
the mounting strain upon his 
vithout being able to help; and 
ire dozens of equally excellent 
haracterizations. The scenes of 
bomb in flight and the final 
» Ove Hiroshima make a fitting 
i this mportant and illumi 
ly 
MOVIE CHECK LIST 
Drama: 444Breaking the Sound 
v4 \ly ¢ R cl wwe 
4 Black 1 the Pirate 
wi} t hi M wu Soldier 
\4 i M@ Desperate Se h. “Thief 
wl ! t East 
Comedy: 4~“4/\I | G a a a 
vies les and the 
| 1 WAN for @ Abbott 
K | Mf ( M Babe in 
Sagda 
Musical: ~~ Ilans ¢ Ander- 
sen. 444 Road to Bali. 44Meet Me at 
the Fair. “April Paris. M@Stop, You're 
Killing Me 
Art: 4 Leonardo da Vinci 





OFFERS 


scones cain 





THIS LOVELY 
14K. GOLD PLATED 





FRIENDSHIP PIN HEART 
ecia ; PENDANT 
= 35« this Ad 50¢ 





neTHine MORE TO PAY 
14K. Gold Finish 
Engraved FREE with your name 
and his and year, if desired with 16 in. chain 
» . ANY NAME 
ti) 
SORRY NO C.0.D.'s ENGRAVED 






GOOG 


FRIENDSHIP 


BRACELET 50: 
TASH ENGRAVING CO. 
487 BROADWAY. DEPT. R-73. NEW YORK 13, N.Y 


Special 
Only 














Be Your Qun} MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT ROME vers MONEY SAVING way 


“ACC URATE, gas haat te 


| 
} 


t of goat selections 





shows you how 


ome FREE 
senooi of music, BE XoTo GES 


ent. U. §. Sc 
Port Washington 








PRATT Se Tn 
THE ART SCHOOL 


cect Courses: Advertising Design 
eacher Education, Illustration 
rior and Textile Design 
Advertising Design, Illustra 
and Textile Design 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y 


Architec 
Indus 


” 
Certificate ‘uusene 
° dustrial Design 
James C. Boudreau, Dean 





Sell your classmates 


SENIORS America’s Most Beau- 


@ 9 tiful and complete line of Modern 
9 & GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


earn sensational commission 












and 
Free Memory Book with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pa 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOG 





Single shot or 10 shot repeater, 
precision rified barrel. push type 

safety. 
adjusiment, 


—~ 
(Crosman AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CROSMAN ARMS CO.,Rochester20,N.Y., Dept. 58 


WOW 10: 


stO@wn Stamp Co.. Dept 510, yh N.Y 


203 All Different 
GERMANY 


Zeppe Semi postals 
a Al rmails High Values 
new custom 


Jam 


Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de 
—) signs. Finest quality. Reasonable prices. 
a Pins, 35¢ up. Send 5¢ today for catalog. 
Dept. °, Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


Buy U.S. Defense Stamps 














Bvinthe? 


Decomposed? 
T he 


Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers Association of ( Ltd., in- 
formed the city Ont., 


that a license must be paid if bands 


anada 
of Kitchener 
were going to play copyrighted music 
in the city’s Victoria Park. Sitting down 
with the Park Board, the 
dered the situation 
a solution. “Let's get some 
Is no composed 4 he 


*» mayor 


up 


music 


pon 
with 
that 


and Came 


ugge sted 


Kind Soul 


Tired after a hard day, a distin 
guished 
handed the 
and said 


A wees 


congressman 


, 
congressman ishington 


menu back to the waiter 
good me al ~ 
the 


ven- 
gen 


“Just bring me a 


Was se rved and 


the 


Irie il 
gave waiter a 
erous tip 


“Thank 


‘and if you have 


said 


friends who 


the waiter 
othe 


can’t read just send then 


you, sir,’ 
any 


to me.” 
' 


Facts of Life 


Dad,” puzzled a 
makes i 


i diamond ri 


vhat 
man 


| he 


woman 


ail } 
as traveling Sale 


Tony home 


New Shade 
A lad 
partme for 
to re-cover a 
salesman told her 
stock, but she 
around, found 
she wanted and took it 
That is not rust.” he said. 


Moses persinunon 4 


rust 


ind iS ed 
colored material 
cushion \ 
hue Wiis i! 


fully poked 


some 
sota 
no such 
resource 
just the 
to him 


“That is 


nict 
rust 


Grandma 


Oink! Oink! 


It was springtime in England, 
the Brooklynite visiting a London park 
by the 
sparrows milling about the lawns. He 
tapped lightly on the st of the 
Englishman standing next to him 

“Hey, Mac 
boids?” 

“M\ the Er 
man, with a reproachful look Phose 
not ‘Boids, BIRDS 
The Brooklvnite scratched 
thoughtfully. “Dat’s funny,” he 
bled, “dey choips just like 


and 


was overwhelmed number of 


\oulder 


didya ever see sO many 


good man,” said iglish 


are they re 


his head 
mtm 


boids . 
Met 


How’s That Again? 
I nge lhe mer 
the day 
For tomorrow, 


tning and 


Prof 


son for 


assigning the les 


in the physics 


begin 


next 
with 
| hunder. , 


go to 


Harsh Words 

The ung 
affectionate] 
the ofhe 


must be tire 


wile greeted her husband 
from 
“You 
Would you 


like some nice s up tender chops 


vhen he returned 


Poor darling!” she said 
1 and hungry. 
with 
golden-brown potatoes and green peas 


“No, darling,” 


sand answered firmly, 


? ss 
and mushrooms on toast? 


her hus! “let's save 


the money and eat at home 


Higher Education 


voung woman just home from col 


lege was very enthusiastic about the 
wonderful benefits of physical culture. 
She said to her father 
“Tust watch this exercise 
the arms 
ind move it slowly, 
“Well, well! 
“What 
that rod 


youd be swee 


To deve lop 


nd 


I grasp the rod by one 
from right to left 
the father. 
next! If 
other 


exclaimed 
dis Ove! 


the 


mt science 


1 
straw at end, 


ping.” 


had 


Which Twin? 
~ we u Say Pony 


sman just to please 


lke gave up his job 


his 


wife?” 


Mike: “Yes, it seems she wanted her 


ermanent.” 


went into an upholstery de- 
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HOW TO CHANGE 
A “B+” to an “A-” 


Three out of four teachers 
told us in a recent survey that 
they give higher grades for 


neat, legible papers and themes. 


On that basis, the smartest 
thing you can do is get 
yourself an Esterbrook 


Fountain Pen. 


An Esterbrook actually helps 
you turn in neat, easy-to-read 
papers because it gives 

you the right point for the 
way you write and 


makes writing easy. 


CHOOSE 

THE RIGHT POINT 
FOR THE WAY 
YOU WRITE 


To select 
or replace... 


here’s 


all you do 
x 


FOUNTAIN 














ALL-AMERICAN 





BUTTERFINGER 
COCONUT GROVE 
MOON SPOON 

DIP 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Semester Review Quiz in 

This Issue 

Here is an opportunity to test stu 
their reading of 
17 to Jan. 14 
Qu Z on pp 


dents objectively on 
Senior Scholastic (Sept 
The 


15-18 includes pictures. a map 


‘Semester Review 
charts 
arguments in pro and con articles, ques 
tions on the domestic and internation! 
scene, personalities in the news and defi 


nitions of social science terms 


Suggestions 

1. Use the quiz separately and give 
the test in ifter have 
been given a weekend for 
remove the Teacher 


class students 

review. Be 

sure to Edition 

copy from the library, since the answers 

are on page 6 I 

2. Have the students take the test 
questions You 


home and answer all 


may wish to divide the class into groups 
One group may answer questions 1-3, a 
second group, questions 4-6, etc. An 
swers can provide a review otf current 
events. 

3. Students file of 


com 


may bring their 
magazines to class and work in 

This procedure 
three 40-minute 
work will lead 


more pro 


mittees on the answers 


will require two or 


periods. The committee 
to lively 
vocative questions 

4. After looking over the 
may decide to test the class on those 


1 
discussions of the 


quiz vou 
sections which vou regard as most sig 
nificant. The maps and chart, for ex 
ample, offer an opportunity for train 


ing in needed social studies skills 


Mister President (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 


Dwight Eisenhower will be the thirty- 
fourth President to take the oath of 
office. The inaugural parade which fo] 
lows the oath-taking will have repre 
sentatives from the 48 states. Once the 
ceremonies are over the President will 
settle down to the huge job of absorb- 
ing information from hundreds of 
sources as a basis for policy making in 
domestic and foreign affairs. The suc 
cess of the new administration will de 
pend in large part on smooth relations 
with Congress and the ability of the 


President's appointees. 
Aim 

To acquaint students with the in- 
augural ceremonies and with the ad 
ministrative network which will go in- 
to operation as soon as the President 
takes office. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


“Mister President.” beginning on page 10. Previous inaugurations are 


stand in the bright glare of Presidential problems 


sons to be President if they read this 


hetore we 
others wil] 
burden of details of the 
tain’s Muffled Roar,” beginning on page 13. If you think you've got 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eisenhower will 


ty to talk about. British economic problems are at the forefront of 


not want their 


job seems overwhelming. 
ike a look at Britain today 


lv drawn picture 


h Wavy Opportunitv?” beginning on page 7. The pros and cons of 


in government, private industrv, or self emplovme nt are examined 
critically. Students will have plenty to think about 

“Meet Carlos P. Romulo.” in Our Interview of the Week, on page 6 The 
world-famous Filipino leader is still moving forward in his grasp of inter 
national problems 

Historv Behind the Headlines” on the bald 


powers of the President as defined in the Constitution to the emergence of 


page 29 Looks behind 


the str ng Presidents who have ippeared in our historv. 








Assignment Il). Give examples from history illus 
trating the various powers of the Presi 


1. Describe briefly the circumstances 
under which each of the following Pres 
dents was inaugurated: (a) Abraham 
Lincoln; (b) Franklin D. Roosevelt 


Comment briefly on the ceremonies 


dent 

Keep a clipping book of news 
paper references to the President for one 
week. What conclusions do you draw 
as to the many-sided nature of the Pres 
ident’s job? Make specific reference to 
the problems facing the President 


h mark the inauguration of Presi 


would he handi 


3. The 
capped greatly 
Justify 
erence to some of the decisions on do- 
mestic and foreign policy matters which 
the President must make. 


President 
without administrative 


the statement by ref 


History Behind the Headlines 
(p. 12) 
Discussion Questions 


1. Why may the 
scribed as the “chief architect” of our 


assistants 


President be de 


Things to Do 
l. Take 


the powers of the President as they are 
( Article 


foreign policy: 

review 2. What makes one President “strong’ 
and another “weak”? 

3. The growth of political parties has 


this opportunity to 


set forth in the Constitution 





TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


Are you using end-term examinations constructively? Too frequently, the 
n examinations are ignored for diagnostic purposes. The 
can be 


results of end-ter 


die has been cast. according to this reasoning, and nothing more 


done. Even if it is not possible to correct each paper, in detail, common 
failings and strengths can be emphasized in class. 

For example, after the Semester Quiz answers in this issue are marked, 
you may find that students did poorly in interpreting maps and graphs. Why 
not help them to build valuable social studies skills on a firmer foundation? 
If you have given an essay test, selected answers may be read in class or 
written on the blackboard. Opportunity may be taken for correcting written 
English or misconceptions 

Remedial] work of this kind, apart from its educational soundness, can 
help to arrest the inertia which overcomes students as they look at the 


—H. L. H. 


calendar. 
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Digest of the Article 
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Discussion Questions 


must 
Orting 
de \rneric lis 
production 
: iffectec 
I ntry into the 1 markets 
the place 
vorld hal 


A ind by 


Ex- Coming Up! 


in Future Issues 


January 21, 1953 


What Do 
Anti-Ameri 


Communist 


Affairs Articl 
Think of Us? 


canism in Western Europe 


Foreign 
na Europeans 
Propaganda; how Europeans picture 
ibout by 
mics, leftist books 
of dollars of 


failed to make 


! wrought 
Hollywood 
1 wh 


" 
1ons 


ce spite 


of aid to Europe—h we 


on friends there? 


The Problem 


where labor will stand in the 


National Affairs Article 
t I 


1eW 


ibor 


Administration; recent develop 
ments in the house of labor; chances for 


unity between the CIO and the AFL: 


ie ourse ot liable rs future 


Coming February 18, 1953 
at Work 4 32 p 


' 


speci il 


work 
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Which Way Opportunity (p. 7) 


Digest of the Arguments 


Y ing pe ple start their caree 


private industry 
koning Ad 
+ ‘ } 


lisadvar iges OF each 


nnd government 
I employment bec 
ind 


nployment are explored in this 
| 


the arguments are the 


rns versus the rela 
+} 


vate industry 


vernment empl 


“Why are all the letters different?’’ 


5-F 


ment versus the restraints imposed by 
the unlimited oppor 
tunitv of self-employment versus the 


risk 


a bureaucracy; 


Discussion Questions 


1. What will 


most before deciding 


influence 
to start 
industry, govern 
selt-employed 


factors you 


whether 
your career in private 
nent service or as a 
person? 

2. Which type of employment holds 


tor the kind of 


vant to do? 


the greatest idvantage 


work that vou 


Things to Do 


1 Your parents will be interested in 


this article. Discuss the pros and cons 


What do they think would 


you? Exchange views with 


with them 
be best for 


your tellow 


students in class 

Study the charts on pages 8 and 
9. How might the chart on business 
failures influence you? Explain the steep 
decline in the average number of busi 
ness failures from 1939 to 1945 

What has been happening to oppor 
tunities in public employment, accord 
ing to the chart? 

Where 
iccording to the chart on non-agricul 
tural employment? Give examples ot 

bs in manufacturing 


! 
are most people employed 


industry. 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


Answers to Semester Quiz 


Quiz: 1-John | 
Erwin Wilson; 
Eisenhower; 4-Robert A. Taft; 5-Harold 
Stassen; 6-Mohammed Naguib, 7-Andr 
Vishinsky; 8-Anthony Eden 9-Konrad Ade 
yauer; 10-Georgi Malenkov; 11-Korea; | 

in; 13-Mao Tse-tung: 14-1 N.; 1 
Pearson 
What Do You Knou 
1-Saudi Arabia 


Nort east; firan 





1. Picture 
2-Charles 


Duile 
3-Dwight D 


oste! 


Middle 
Sea ) 
5-about 1,000 miles; 6 
bout 400 miles; 7-242,475,000; 8-de 
reased; 9-Haifa. 10-Suez Canal; 11-80.5 
billion barrels; 12-42.1%; 13-Sandi Arabia 
1-30.6%; 15-Persian Gulf 

Ill. Problems at Hor and Abroad: a 
~1 1; d-3; e-2; f-4; g-4; h-3 4; j-2 

IV. Problems in Other Lands: a-3; b-4 
10: d-1l: e-7: £-5 h-12; i-8; j-2 
Reading a Political Map: 1-F; 2-NS 
1-F; 5-F; 6-T; 7-NS; 8-T; Q-F; 10-1 
1. People in Public Life: a-7; b-4; c-9 
d-2. e-6: f-10; g-5; h-3; i-]; j-11 

VIL. Dictionary of Terms in the News 
1-4; b-3; c-1; d-3; e-2; f-3 h-1; i-1] 


About 


2-Caspian 


g-! 
g-! 


\ 
3-1 
\ 


g-4 


VIII. Pros and Cons: 1-Y; 2-N; 3-N; 4 
Y; 5-Y: 6-N; 7-N; 8-N; 9-Y; 10-N; 11-Y 
12-N; 13-Y; 14-N; 15-N; 16-N; 17-Y; 18 
N; 19-Y; 20-N 

IX. Reading a Chart: | 
3-30, 4-10%; 5-$200-$499 
X. Cabinet Soup: 1-E; 2-T; 3-T; 

6-E; 7-T; S-E; 9-T; 10-T 


195] 


2-income 


4-F, 





1 EASY STEPS 
in presenting Scholastic 
Magazines to your class 


“How do you present our magazines to 
your class?” we asked a teacher whose 
students usually subscribe 100%. 


Here is what she told us— 


i. FIRST, | PUT IN A TENTATIVE ORDER “Now this magazine is not all work and no play. 
On or before the opening day Every issue contains a number of features which are 
of this term. I mail a tentative included to interest and entertain you. I notice that 
order, ordering one copy for ao some of you are lingering over the sports. A few of you 
I were chuckling over the jokes, and some looked at the 


each student In my classes 

know I risk nothing in doing 

this because I can adjust my 

order later if any of my stu 

dents do not wish to subscribe 
} 


hobby and-movie review sections 

The fact*is, voure not going to be the only one in 
your family who will enjoy this magazine. By all means 
take it home and let others in your tamilv see it 


\ few days later a package is 


ce live re d to m\ classroom con- ts 4. 1 EXPLAIN ABOUT THE COST 


set for my J + 4 Some of vou mav be think 
nage barging tree copy , ing about the cost of subscrib 
of the Le “ ition for my own use. Before talking ing. Actually the cost is very 
to my class: bout | nagazine, I read my copy of the little per week—less than the 
cost of a package of gum.” 
I announce that if anyone 
2. | DISTRIBUTE COPIES TO MY CLASS doesn't feel able to subscribe 
When class begins. I say to he may talk to me in private 
mv students: “I have here the and arrangements will be made 
t February issue of a weekly In a private conversation I 
assroom magazine which I ; point out that it will be a great 
think we will all want to ay advantage to have his own 
in class this term. | am goi cs + 4 copy. I tell him that he may, however, use my desk copy 
to give each of you a copy. This — - 2 or the hbrary copy, but that unlike other students he 
is to be the first of 15 issues vou . cannot take the magazine home. I also suggest that he 
will receive this ter ; and some other student may wish to share the cost of 
“I et’s see how well we like UZ : : a subscription, the two jointly owning the magazine and 
this magazine. Just browse , each taking it home on alternate evenings. One or the 
through vour copv for five = _ other could be responsible for the file of back copies 


first 


fir 
mrs 


] 


ninutes and well talk about what you_ fin 





DISCUSS TH MAGAZIN Y CLASS 
Mes = i cE WHE MY CLASS ATIONAL ADV'SORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
' “a 
When they have ? vad a Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 
- chance to get a general idea of Chairman @ Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. of Schools, Washing- 
9, Sup 
the contents, I say to my class: ton, D.C. @ Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
“ . : ’ . lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
war to be all pee ” remens , ’ G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National 
to several interesting features > “ Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. @ Dr. Herold 
which we shall come to know ¥ wa C. Hunt, General Supt. of Schools, Chicago, Illinois @ Dr. Lloyd 
well this term. I think vou will . 4 4 - S. Michael, Supt., Evanston Township High School, Evanston, IIli- 
. _ , 1. OW nois @ Dr. Mark C. Schinnerer, Supt. of Schools, Cleveland, 
find that these feature il - Ohio @ Dr. Dean M. Schweickhard, State Commissioner of Edu- 
supplement our textbooks and Y ; seit. ns: Ge Ciieaaiin 
make your studies both easier 


to understand and more inter- — MEET THE SCHOLASTIC FAMILY 


esting ; 
“ , - . . = The Scholastic family includes magazines fer all grades, 4 through 
Because the magazine comes out every week, its ot tannins rome og 42 5), pron dicho lanai 6.7, 8). 
contents are always fresh and up-to-date and you will Senior Scholostic (social studies, grades 10, 11, 12), Practical 
find here material that you cannot get from a textbook.” English (English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12), Literary Cavalcade (English 
I then discuss some of the main features of the maga- grodes 10, 11, 12). Samples on request 


zine, explaining how they relate to our class work. 
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Does a wide reading background 
help in after-school careers ? 


*Yes!”’ says Mr. Samuel Garry 
of Flushing, Long Island. N. Y. 


VV 


We wanted to find out what value, if any, a wide 


eading background is to people in their after-school 
careers. So we put the question to a typicai business 


nan, Mr. Samuel Garrv. This is what he told us 


large turniture store in New 


t + 


I have to mee ind talk 


1 
from manv walks of life. [ may 


} ! 
>a customer 10 is a professional man—a lawyer 


| + 


lot . , 
1 doctor, I av. My next customers mav be a 


bookkeeper and his wife, a private secretary or pet 


haps a restaurant manager. Before I can make a sale, 
I have to talk with these people with varving back 
grounds and viewpoints and gain their confidence 
Che fact that I have alwavs been a wide reader on 


many different topics helps me establish points of 


mutual interest with my ustomers and has often led 
to sales which I might not otherwise have made. Yes 
+} 


ie fact that I have been a wide reader all 


my lite has been a definite asset in my career. 


] Can Say 


How YOU can help your students achieve a richer, more 
successful career after they graduate from school 


Whether your 
whether they take up a trade or become self-employed . . . 
or whether they become housewives with the responsibility 
of bringing up a family in any event, they are sure to 
reap both material and spiritual value from a background 


of good reading established during their earlv years. 


The Teen 


Magazines, is specifically designed to encourage the reading 


Age Book Club, which is operated by Scholastic 
ot good books by voung people of school age 


Malt COUPON TODAY FOR COMPLETE DETAILS-, 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y 


Please send, without cost or obligation, complete 
nformation on how to start a Teen Age Book Club 
‘ 


together with a kit of materials and a sample book 


students enter business or a profession... 


ADVANTAGES OF THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


1. Students choose each month from a list of sixteen 25¢ 
and 35¢ books, widely varied so that each can find titles 
related to his or her interest and age level. Students are 
thus able to build their own personal libraries at low cost. 

2. Members are not required to buy any specific number 
of books. They may buy as many or as few as they wish of 
the books offered during the school veai 


3. The Club is easy to run. The experience of hundreds 
of t 


themselves with little or no work on the part of the teacher. 
Students elect their own secretary who handles all details. 


eachers shows that it can be operated by the students 


4. All materials for organizing and operating a Club are 
supplied free by the Teen Age Book Club 


5. FREE DIVIDENDS. For every four books purchased, 
Club members have their choice of one book free at the 
end of the semester. 


COUPON BRINGS COMPLETE DETAILS, SAMPLE BOOK 


For complete details, together with a kit of materials and a 
imple book, fill out and mail the coupon at the left 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


351 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





